FREE 
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EMAIL TRAIL 

Burlington school 
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4, HILL ON WHEELS 4* FROMAGE, EH?„ 6t « 4, FIELD OF GIANTS 

Gran Fondo race rides into VT Eating the other local cheese David Stromeyer’s sculpture park 
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VORCZH 

G/21 110:30PM 

22 STATE STREET MONTPELIER 


HANDMADE ITALIAN 

Fresh pasta, seafood, antipasti, fabulous Italian wine, 
cocktails & more in a casual spot on Church Street. 


JOIN US FOR DINNER! 


PAS COLO 

RISTORANTE 


83 Church Street, Burlington / PascoloVT.cc 


YOUR HOME FOR 
WORLD CUP SOCCER 


Euery Thursday = 

Half-price sandwiches. Ail-day. 

aTRIVIA!8-lO 


For info on upcoming concerts, specials, events, 
and more, check out:PacetM>ok.com/DasBlei;tiiausVT 
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Make RESERVATlOh 
book PRIVATE FUNCT 
Online at: 
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www.DasBierhausUT.com 
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FATHER’S DAY 


JUNE 8-15 

10%-30% OFF 


- MERRELL© 

cam) ^ . 

20% OFF ESI 


larnartt 

$5 OFF 


25% OFF rjtrtra 
m a 20% OFF 


FREE 

SOCKS! 


Gift Card SPECIALS! 

Williston | St. Albans | Barre | Plattsburgh lennyshoe.ci 



Join us for Peak <SB9> 


Experiences 


Spruce peak 
Performing 
arts Center 



THE ROYS 

SUNDAY, JUNE 15, 7:00 P.M. 

From the Grand Ole Opry to 
our stage in Stowe this award- 
winning bluegrass band will 
enchant the whole family. They 
bring immaculate harmonies, 
impeccable musicianship and 
strong songwriting to their music, 
combining a traditional vocal styling 
with a progressive instrumental 
attitude to enchant Ians around the 
world. Sponsored by WLVB. 


Peak 

NEW WEST 
GUITAR GROUP 

SATURDAY, JUNE 21, 8:00 P.M. 

"Shimmering arpeggios, collectively 
strummed chords...tight cracking 
interplay and complementary 
playing." — Downbeat Magazine 


This fresh, cutting-edge guitar 
ensemble delivers a signature sound 
firmly rooted in dassic jazz. 



DAVID BROMBERG 
QUINTET 

SATURDAY, JUNE 28, 8:00 P.M. 

Multi-instrumentalist, singer, and 
songwriter delivers his dassic 
and quirky take on a musical 
repertoire that indudes bluegrass, 
blues, folk, jazz, country and 
western, and rock and roll! 

<HB> 

Spruce Peak 

Performing 
Arts Center 

122 Hourglass Drive 



For tickets: SprucePeakArts.org 
Box office: 802-760-4634 
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Warmer days mean more 

excuses to wear dresses 

(but do you really ever need an excuse?) 






GATHER, EAT & LEARN 


SIMPLE, SEASONAL FARE - TERRACE IS OPEN 

Breakfast and lunch daily 
Supper and small plates Wed - Sat 
Cafe, ice cream, and desserts 


SHOP 

FOP THE 8BST 
SELECTION? 


[anformshoes 

104 HEINEBERG DRIVE : ROUTE 127 

COLCHESTER : 863.2653 : DanformShoesVT.com 


716 PINE STREET I 802.864.0505 I SOUTHENDKITCHENVT.COM 

Mon &Tues 7:30am-5pm | Wed-Fri 7;30am-8pm 
Saturday 8am-8pm | Sunday 8am-5pm 


Edible 


Landscape 


Fruit Trees 

-apples, plums, peaches and 


Small Fruits & Berries 

-strawberries, blueberries, 
raspberries, blackberries, cranberries, 
elderberries, gooseberries grapes, 
currants, and honeyberries 


‘Least expensive plant is discounted. In-stock plants only. Excludes herbs, 
vegetables and edible flowers. Cannot be combined With other offers. 


All Marshall Avenue, Williston • (802) 658-2433 
1 28 Intervale Ave, Burlington • (802) 660-3505 
Sun-Sat 8am-6pm 
www.GardenersSupplyStore.com 


GARDENER^ 


south end 


ENTIRE FAMILY! 


at Lake Champlain Chocolt 


THURSDAY & FRIDAY : 9.v.7- 
SATURDAY . 9«.-6- 


HOTTEST 
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WEEK IN REVIEW 


Burlington voters ap- 
proved the school budget 
on June 3 by a 71-vote 
margin, not 68 
initially tallied on the 
night of the election. 

Wekr 

because on Monday 
night, officials did a 
recount. Resident Dale 
Tillotson asked for it 

Vote counters from 

Civil Authority, whose members include 
councilors and Mayor Miro Weinberger, 
up with 3,260 votes in favor of the budget 
and 3,189 opposed. 

Alicia Freese described 
Message blog late Monday. After 
half hours of tedious counting, one additional 
■yes" vote was found in Ward 5 and two fewer "r 
votes in Ward 7. It was a sparsely attended 
though school board chair Patrick Halladay and 
Brian Cina, another school board member, stayed 

Looks like this is really the end of a tumultuous 
budget season for the district, 
budget rejected by voters in March. The $67.4 mil- 
lion budget approved last week is actually higher 
than the initial proposal, though the tax rate 
increase — at 7.2 percent — is lower because of 
changing calculations in the statewide tax rate. 

So the budget is set but the fiscal maneuver- 
ing continues. The district on Monday asked the 
city for a loan of $2.6 million to cover the current 
fiscal year's deficit the Burlington Free Press' April 
Burbank reported. 
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OVER 
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facts 
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POWDER POWER 


year for Vermont ski 
resorts, with more 
than 4.5 million 



$26.60 

Thaf s the average price dairy farmers 
in Vermont got per 100 pounds of milk 

in April up from $12 in 

2009. The number of 
dairy farms in the state 
has plummeted over 
the past five years due 
to low milk prices, 



TOPFIVE 


Vs DGA Fights 
lance Law" 

organization 
in is suing the 


□ tweet of 
the week: 


URTWEEPLE: SEVENDAYSV 


SEVEN 5AYSIES WINNERS 2013; BEST LUNCH • BEST RESTAURANT, IF YOU'RE PAYING - BEST RESTAURANT & BEST DELIVERY 
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Get Ready 
for Summer 

Manicures and Pedicures 
Available at 


Mirrer Mirror 

Corner of Main & Battery Streets, 
Burlington, VT • 802-861-7500 
www.mirrormirrorvt.com 
Locally £wned *■ Locally Operated 



FRENCH CONNECTOR. 






feed back 


ANGRY ELEPHANT 

Your review of our new album was 
disappointing and, for your sake, em- 
barrassing [Music Review: Elephants 
of Scotland, Execute and Breathe, May 
21]. Reviewer Benjamin Welton starts 
off the piece by dismissing an entire 
genre of rock music and then horribly 
stereotyping its fans. Our fans. The job 

within the context of its genre. The job 
of Dan Bolles as the music editor is to 
weed out petty snobbery and personal 
agendas. Both failed unquestionably on 
those marks. 

Welton writes, “Don’t deceive 
yourself into thinking about ... critical 
acceptance." It was clear from this first 
paragraph that the writer was intent on 
hating the album. It was also clear, given 
a few factual errors, the writer didn’t 
really listen to the album before debas- 
ing it. Our lyricist did not “play” on the 
album, kid. 

To be clear, we are not upset about the 
criticism of our album because, frankly, 
the journalism was just so puerile. That 
name-calling and over-simplified level 
of discourse has its place on cable news 
and anonymous website comments — 
not in Seven Days. This same newspaper 
gave our other album an intelligent and 
even-handed review just one year ago. 

We didn’t expect effusive praise — 
nor would we find any real value in that, 
either. But bashing progressive rock is 


hackneyed, and it’s lazy writing. The 
review says more about you and your 
writing staff than about what we actually 
recorded. We’re not out of line to expect 
a respectful and reasoned consideration. 
We know you can do better; your readers 
demand better; and the Vermont music 
scene deserves better. 

Adam Rabin 

BURLINGTON 


MUSICAL MISMATCH 

Sorry to be so formal with a letter to the 
editor and all, but I’ve gotta take a public 
stand for a much-maligned musical 
genre that has yet again taken a beating 
— this time in the pages of my favorite 
paper! Just read the review of Elephants 
of Scotland’s latest, and it took me aback 
[Music Review: Elephants of Scotland, 
Execute and Breathe, May 21]. Any 
review that begins with a sweeping, 
judgmental dismissal of an entire musi- 
cal genre and its fans is not going to go 
well for a band from that genre. Seems 
unfair for someone with a displayed — 
and contradictory — apathetic loathing 
for progressive rock to review a new CD 
from a progressive rock band. 

Worse, your writer’s "opinion” is 
really a regurgitation of the mainstream, 
Jann Wenner-and-.Ro//ing Stone- 
bolstered negative stereotype they’ve 
been flogging since the genre’s incep- 
tion. Adding error to injury, the review 
is factually incorrect in its assessment of 
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WEEK IN REVIEW 


the success of progressive rock bands, 
with the false assumption that none has 
attained “riches, fame or even critical 
acceptance outside of a few diehards.” 

Any cogent points made later are 
lost in the post-fusillade smoke after 
your writer’s ignorant and misinformed 
opening salvo at progressive rock fans 
and bands. As he manages to also savage 
gamers and LARPs, it’s actually a broad- 
side against geek culture in general. 
The guy’s got some issues. I know it’s 
not always easy, but please try to better 
match your reviewers with the releases 
they review. Thanks! 

Mike Luoma 

BURLINGTON 


OBJECTIFICATION 
IS SUBJECTIVE 

Unlike many who have recently writ- 
ten on American Apparel [Feedback: 
“Enough American Apparel,” June 4], 
I do not consider images of a woman’s 
naked body “offensive” or "insulting.” I 
understand where they are coming from, 
and I agree that women of all stripes 
ought to be empowered and see their 
agency affirmed. However, as a model, 
I always take umbrage at the notion 
that my racier photos are evidence of 
my objectification and exploitation: If 
the choice is mine to make, then I am 
subject rather than object. It’s insulting, 
and implies I need saving from myself to 
say otherwise. If the women who pose 
for American Apparel are treated well 
and compensated fairly, I see no issue 
with their images. Don’t forget that 
there are human beings behind these 
photos. Don't diminish their agency. 
That seems an awful lot like — dare I 
say it — objectification. My feminism 
affirms all women’s choices about their 
bodies, whether or not others approve. 

Sierra Makaris 
WINOOSKI 


TOO MUCH WARK 

It seems surprising, given the enormous 
list of pipeline supporters in his letter to 
the editor, that Vermont Gas System’s 
paid spokesman Steve Wark wasted 
time writing a letter himself [Feedback: 
“Missing Voices,” May 28]. Given the 
tremendous support, he had to know 
that the Seven Days office would be 
flooded with mail in favor of the project 
No doubt the thousands of Vermonters 
who wrote in to praise the pipeline must 
be disappointed to see his letter printed 
instead of theirs. 

Raph Worrick 

CORNWALL 


KEEP IT CLEAN 

Beth Garbitelli's article on the current 
conflict over Berlin Pond was well- 
written and well-researched [“Should 
Recreation Be Banned on Berlin Pond?” 
June 4], But there's more behind the 
scenes. Politically driven motives are 
putting Montpelier’s sole source of 
pure drinking water at an unacceptable 
risk. Berlin is complicit in this, as is the 
Vermont Agency of Natural Resources, 
Fish & Wildlife — and, to name names: 
Commissioner David Mears and Laura 
Woods of the Vermont Department 
of Environmental Conservation, ANR 
Commissioner Deb Markowitz and 
Gov. Peter Shumlin. They are stone- 
walling us. They refuse to share infor- 
mation crucial to the decision-making 
process. One thing we know: Shumlin 
wants the “sportsman” vote. Right 
here in the capital city of Vermont, 
corrupt politics are trumping the need 
for pure drinking water for 8,000 to 
20,000 people. 

There are 34 lakes and ponds 
within a 30-mile radius of Berlin Pond, 
all of which are completely open to 
recreation: swimming, boating, fishing 
and ice shanties with their petroleum- 
driven drills. Why is this embarrass- 
ment of riches not enough? There is 
not one good reason sportsmen need to 
"recreate” on the only small, shallow 
pond dedicated to pure drinking water 
that is anything but self-centered and 
absurd. 

Tami Calliope 

MONTPELIER 


CORRECTION 

A June 4 story, “Still on a Roll: 
A Cyclist at Heart, Spencer Tackles 
Parking and Potholes," incorrectly 
stated Burlington city councilor 
Max Tracy’s ward. He represents 
Ward 2. 




THANK YOU! 


To all of our customers for 
your generous donations 
to Green Mountain Habitat 
and for a tndy wonderfid 
Garage Sale week! 

X Marks the Spot 

Xumek Malbec-Syrah is a 
full-bodied, spicy wine that 
is a perfect match for meat 
off the grill. 91 Points 
from Wine Spectator, and 
just $18.99 in our cellar. 

Pop-A-Wheelie 

Joan of Arc Camembert 
Wheels just 99 «t each. 

‘Nuff Said. 

Is Your 
Salad Naked? 

Top off your greens with 
Olivias Gluten-Free Croutons. 
Reg: $4.50, Now: $1.99! 

C Iheese t^ader S 

WINE SELLERS 

U86 Walloon Rd., So. Burlington VT 05403 
(Next to tte Alpine Shop) 

802.863.0143 
Open 7 days I0am-7pm 
Web & Mobile site: 
www.cheesetraders.com 
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Father's Day! 

Stylish Clothing, Swimwear, Accessories; 
Gear And Apparel For Biking And Tennis. 
Or A Gift Certificate! 
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^ed Square 


136 church Sfreef, Burlington 
rRdsquarevf.co»i . sst-ztot 







refill 

with us all week - when you need 
it most, we're here for you. 


Health and 
Wellness Day 

Saturday, June 15, 
10 a.m. - 2 p.m. 


ENTER FOR A CHANCE TO WIN 

a Nature's Place® gift basket valued at $100! 
(2 lucky winners) 

(Must be 18 or older to enter. No purchase neccesary. 

See store for details. Drawing to be held Monday, June 23) 

MEET YOUR PHARMACIST and learn 
more about Hannaford's dietitians 

GIVEAWAYS, while supplies last 


Dorset St. Hannaford 
Supermarket & Pharmacy 

University Mall 
217 Dorset St. 

South Burlington, VT 05401 


■one 26. 2014 
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$10 OFF 

--- or more 


of $50 


any P urchas 


Store (802)863-6311 
Pharmacy (802) 863-1378 
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□ansko sandals are 
both avtrmcu/ 


COMFORTABLE St STYLISH! 


WE HAVE A GREAT 


'tufa FROM THIS 


BRAND THAT MIGHT JUST 


PLEASANTLY SUf&TLSe YOU! 


38 church street 


www. dearlucy. com 
man-sat 10-8 | sun 11-6 
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Congratulations 

To The NEFCU Mortgage Team! 


Named Associate of the Year by the 
Northwestern Vermont Board of REALTORS* 


\ New England 
f Federal Credit Union 

800-400-8790 • nefcu.com 


Local, affordable, and on your side?' 


% 


IT'S BE-E-N IO yE-ARS ANh WE. WANT TO 

THANK YOU 


fOR -SUPPORTING LOCAL fOOD' 

I III lfWlilAi.ik/i/. 4 il.llli. //lain.. II. /I llll Lu. i..iiiu4jJjJIU/> 


SO Wt'RO SHUTTING SOWN THE. STRE.E.T 


JUNE! 

22ND 


4PM 

UNTIL % 
9PM 


TO THROW yOU A PARTy.' 

AMERICAN 

FLATOREAD 

BURLINGTON 


BARIKA KAT WRIGHT ANL THE- INDOMITABLE- -SOUL BAND 
Z.E.RO GRAVITY BREWING CITIZ-E-N CIDE-R ROOKIE/S ROOT" 
BE.E.R THE. fARM BE-TWE-E-N KING STRE-E-T LE-MONADE. 


MUSIC fOOfc &RJNK KlfcSTUff 



MUST SEE, MUST DO THIS WEEK 


FRIDAY 13 

Self-Governing Enterprise 

Since 1998, the Los Angeles-based hip-hop duo 
People Under the stairs has maintained a fully 
independent approach to making music. Featuring 
Michael Turner and Christopher Portugal — who 
perform as Double K and Thes One, respectively 
— the pair affectionately dubbed “the Steely Dan 
of rap music* hits up ArtsRiot for the Full Moon 
Masquerade. 

SEE SOUNDBITES ON PAGE 67 


THURSDAY 12 

FROMAGE FEST 

Behind every great cheese lies a compelling tale of 
its beginnings. For Paul Kindstedt, these stories are 
well worth telling. The UVM professor of food science 
details the role of cheesemakers throughout history 
in Cheese and Culture. Dairy lovers join the author 
for a book discussion and sampling of tasty varieties. 


Changing Landscapes 


FRIDAY 13 

Cycle of Lies 

In 2012, seven-time Tour de France champion Lance 
Armstrong was found guilty of steroid use and 
banned for life from professional cycling. Acclaimed 
documentarian Alex Gibney examines the af- 
termath of this discovery in The Armstrong Lie. 
Screened as part of MiddleburyS Cyclefest, the film 
captures the athlete's ruthless pursuit of winning 
and subsequent fall from grace. 

SEE CALENDAR LISTING ON PAGE SS 


THURSDAY12& FRIDAY13 

Music Man 

Describing a performance by pianist Haskell Small, 
the Washington Post asserted, “technical prowess 
became poetry." As part of a New England tour, 
the artist stops in Montpelier and Norwich, where 
he presents "Mostly Mountains." Celebrating the 
region's awe-inspiring topography, the program 
features his composition A Glimpse of Silence and 
selections from Mozart and Alan Hovhaness. 

SEE CALENDAR LISTINGS ON PAGES 54 AND SS 


EDGEWATER 

GALLERY 

come visit, oi4r new collections 



Annual 

Cutlery 

Sale 

1 20% Off All Knives 

2 and all knife accessories during 
1,1 the entire irionth of June. 




VERMONT POLITICS BY 


ould things get any worse for the 
Vermont Republican Party? 

That was a common refrain 
back in November 2012, when 
the broke-as-a-joke GOP lost all but one 
statewide office and managed to become 
an even slimmer super-minority in both 
houses of the legislature. 

Turns out, things could get worse — and 
unless something radical changes before 
Thursday at 5 p.m., they will. That's when 
nominating petitions are due for those 
seeking public office this fall — and when 
we’re likely to find out that the only top- 
tier Republican seeking statewide office in 
November is incumbent LL Gov. phil scott. 

Allow that to sink in for a minute. 

Even two years ago, at what seemed an 
ebb tide for the Vermont GOP, the party 
managed to field reasonably credible can- 
didates for most statewide offices, with the 
exception of secretary of state. Now it’s 
just fielding excuses. 

“Although we would certainly welcome 
a full slate, I think the challenge of unseat- 
ing incumbent Democrats is something 
that's very difficult for people to come to 
grips with,’’ says party chairman david 
sunoerlano, adding, “It’s not over 'til 
Thursday.” 

The latest blow came last weekend, 
when 2012 gubernatorial nominee randy 
brock became the latest high-profile 
Republican to announce he’d sit out this 
year’s race. His decision followed similar 
ones made in the past few weeks by Rep. 
heidi Scheuermann (R-Stowe) and retired 
Wall Street executive bruce lisman. 

"I came to the conclusion that running 
was not the right thing to do at this point,” 
says Brock, a former state auditor and 
senator. "It depends on who you talk to as 
to whether you can or cannot win. I think 
everybody knows running against a well- 
funded Democrat in a state that tends to 
tilt to the left would be a difficult challenge, 
but not necessarily an impossible one.” 

In the weeks before he made up his 
mind. Brock and his supporters tried in 
vain to unite the party around his potential 
candidacy and clear the field of any poten- 
tial opponents. But Scott and Sunderland, 
who wrested control of the party apparatus 
from Brock’s allies last fall, declined to rally 
around him. While Brock won’t directly 
criticize his fellow Republicans, he says the 
party could — and should — be doing more. 

"I would like to see it much stronger 
than it is right now,” Brock says. “I'd like to 
see it better funded. I’d like to see it more 
active. I'd like to see more energy. I’d like 
to see more participation from so-called 
■business Republicans,’ who often sit on 
the sidelines." 


What would it take to beat Gov. peter 
shumlin, the two-term Democrat who filed 
papers Monday to run for reelection? 

“I don’t know,” Brock says. “Ask some- 

Pretty much the only someone else left 
is scott milne, the little-known president 
of a family-owned travel agency who 
emerged from the political ether last 
month to say he was interested in a run. 

Strangely, the Pomfret resident seemed 
more interested at the time in a primary 
race against Brock or Lisman than a gen- 
eral election fight against Shumlin, arguing 
that a primary would strengthen the even- 
tual nominee. Now that Brock's out, Milne 
says he has to “rethink whether there’s a 
strategy where I could win.” 

Milne’s forthright assessment of the 
challenges he’d face is refreshing, as is his 

I WOULD LIKE TO SEE 
[1HE VERMONT GOP] 

MUCH STRONGER 
THAN IT IS RIGHT NOW. 

RANDY BROCK 

apolitical demeanor. But running for office 
and asking people for their time, money 
and votes takes a certain self-confidence, 
misplaced or not. And in seemingly every 
interview he gives, the lackadaisical 
maybe-kinda-sorta candidate seems intent 
on making clear he thinks he’s got no 
chance of winning. 

That’s a self-fulfilling prophecy. 

Republican strategists are quick to 
argue that their focus has never been on 
winning statewide races in 2014, but rather 
on picking up seats in the legislature. 

“I think that our priorities are where 
they should be: in the House and Senate,” 
says Vermont GOP political director brent 
burns. “We have to build a bench for us to 
be successful in the future." 

That's true, but building a bench means 
fielding candidates for state treasurer and 
auditor — not just state rep from Rutland. 
And without compelling candidates at the 
top of the ticket, it’s pretty hard to turn out 
your voters in a nothingburger of a mid- 
term election. 

So, could things get any worse for the 
Vermont GOP? 

Yes, if one of Scott’s two opponents — 
Democrat John bauer or Progressive dean 
corren — qualifies for public financing by 
Thursday, giving either up to $200,000 to 
lob at the Republicans' last man standing. 
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Or if Milne pulls the plug on his proto- 
candidacy shortly before Thursday's 
deadline. Then the only one left on die 
Republican ballot might be emily peyton, 
the Putney leftie who runs for office nearly 
every election. 

But don’t worry. Sunderland says 
“there’s other people” who could still get 
in the race. 

Asked Tuesday morning whether such 
mystery candidates could collect 500 sig- 
natures by the deadline, Sunderland said, 
“In 48 hours? I guess it's possible.” 

Majority Rules 

So what about those legislative races? 

As usual, plenty of incumbents and 
potential challengers are waiting ’til the 
very last minute to file their nominating 
papers — to fake out potential opponents 
or because, you know, they still need a few 
more signatures. Even House Speaker shap 
smith (D-Morristown) insists he’s still on 
the fence, despite having been spotted by 
Seven Days' mark davis on Sunday gather- 
ing signatures in Morrisville. 

“I wouldn't report that I’m running for 
reelection until I turn my signatures in,” 
the speaker cautioned. 

Thanks for the advice! 

The biggest news out of the House 
thus far is that veteran Appropriations 
Committee chairwoman martha heath 
(D-Westford) is bowing out after 22 years 

Heath was facing a challenge from 
economist Robert Bancroft, one of 82 
Republicans whom Burns expects to run 
for the 150-member House. Between 116 
and 120 Democrats will also seek election, 
according to Vermont Democratic House 
Campaign director ben palkowski, as will 
at least 16 Progressives, according to party 
executive director rob millar. 

“It’s no secret that this is going to be a 
pretty low-turnout year, and, historically 
speaking, that tends to work against us,” 
Palkowski says. “We have a solid slate, but 
we're going to have to put forward a solid 
effort to remain even.” 

Meanwhile, three Democrats in 
the 30-member Senate announced last 
week they won’t seek reelection: Sens. 
bob hartwell (D-Bennington), peter 
galbraith (D-Windham) and don collins 
(D-Franklin). None of those retirements 
should dramatically alter the balance of 
power in the Senate, which is controlled 
by 23 Democrats and Progressives. 

In Bennington County, two-term Rep. 
Brian campion (D-Bennington) has a good 
shot at succeeding Hartwell. In liberal 
Windham County, at least three Democrats 
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— including former agriculture secretary 
Roger allbee — and no Republicans are 
vying to replace Galbraith. 

In conservative Franklin County, 
Collins was expected to face a tough 
fight against former House Republican 
dustin degree, who narrowly 
lost a senate bid in 2012. Now 
Degree and incumbent Sen. 
norm mcallister (R-Franklin) 
could face off against long- 
time Democratic senator sara 
kittell, who retired in 2012, or two other 
Democrats pondering a bid. 

In addition to Franklin County, Burns 
says he expects Republicans to run strong 
races in Washington, Orange and Rutland 
counties. 

"If you attack everywhere, you attack 
nowhere,” Burns says. “We’re trying to 
go about this election cycle more smartly 
than we have in the past.” 

Let’s Make a Deal 

Throughout his nearly 24 years in 
Congress, Sen. bernie sanders (I-Vt.) has 
been dogged by the criticism that he talks 
a good game but rarely gets anything done. 
Fairly or unfairly, his critics have charged 
that he's more willing to lose on principle 
than win by compromise. 

In February, the Burlington pol tried to 
change that perception. 

Then 13 months into his tenure as 
chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Veterans' Affairs, Sanders had assembled 
a $20 billion bill to improve services for 
veterans. Jam-packed with politically 
popular measures and supported by vet- 
erans service organizations, the legislation 
seemed too big to fail. 

But tail it did. Republicans criticized it 
as too big to pass and insisted on adding 
to it new Iranian sanctions opposed by the 
White House. In the end, the bill fell three 
votes short of clearing a 60-vote proce- 
dural hurdle. 

Veterans' groups expressed their dis- 
pleasure not only with the GOP for oppos- 
ing the bill, but with the majority party for 
allowing partisanship to derail the debate. 

"Republicans blame Democrats. 
Democrats blame Republicans. And veter- 
ans are caught in the crossfire," said Iraq 
and Afghanistan Veterans of America CEO 

PAUL RIECKHOFF. 

Not everyone was happy with Sanders, 
who failed to bring along his commit- 
tee’s ranking member: Sen. richard burr 
(R-N.C.). 

“I don’t want to disparage his efforts, 
because he certainly has the interests of 
veterans at heart,” says American Legion 
legislative director louis celu. “I read 
something a while ago comparing Sen. 
Sanders to more of a pugilist than a nego- 
tiator. I think he's happy in battle.” 

“But that doesn’t work so well,” Celli 
says, when the constant threat of filibuster 
requires minority party buy-in. 


POLITICS 


Last week, Sanders got a second 
chance. 

With the nation suddenly focused on 
veterans’ issues, owing to the lingering 
scandal over long wait times and falsi- 
fied records at Veterans Administration 
hospitals. Congress was 
eager to act — on something. 
The House passed legisla- 
tion making it easier to 
fire senior VA officials, but 
Senate Democrats balked, 
worrying the bill stripped workers of their 

Early last week, Sanders prepared to 
introduce his own legislative response, 
which included several provisions from 
his February bill. Meanwhile, Burr and 
three Republican colleagues, including 
Sen. john mccain (R-Ariz.), did the same 
— only their bill focused on allowing those 
facing long wait times or living more than 
40 miles from a VA hospital to seek private 
care on the public dime. 

Then something unusual happened. 
Instead of dismissing Senate Republicans 
and attempting to jam through his own 
proposal, Sanders sat down at the negoti- 
ating table. 

“He had been looking for a Republican 
to talk to about this and had been reach- 
ing out to Sen. Burr and getting nowhere," 
says michael briggs, Sanders’ spokesman. 

But McCain, who represents the 
Phoenix VA facility at the center of the 
scandal, was willing to bargain. Starting 
last Wednesday, he and Sanders held a 
series of face-to-face meetings “to see 
what they could agree on," Briggs says. By 
Thursday afternoon, they'd struck a deal, 
which they proceeded to outline on the 
Senate floor. 

“Reaching a compromise among people 
who look at the world very differently 
is not easy, but in this process Sen. John 
McCain of Arizona and I have tried our 
best to come forward with an agreement,” 
Sanders told his colleagues. “It's an agree- 
ment which I’m sure he’s not 100 percent 
happy about, and, I can fully assure you, I 
am not 100 percent happy about." 

Most important to Sanders, the bill 
would authorize the VA to lease 26 major 
medical facilities in 18 states and invest 
$500 million in hiring new doctors and 
nurses. Most important to McCain, it 
would create a two-year trial period 
during which underserved veterans could 
seek care at non-VA facilities. Acceptable 
to all, it would make it easier to discipline 
VA managers, while affording them the 
right to appeal. 

In his remarks on the floor, McCain 
seemed pleased with his unlikely new 
partnership. 

“I’d like to say to the senator from 
Vermont that I respect a great deal the 
work that he has done on this legislation,” 
he said. “I respect the fact that Bernie 
Sanders is known as a fighter. And it’s been 
a pleasure to do combat with him." © 
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local matters 


Action! Behind the Scenes of 
Vermont’s Pipeline Protests 


A crowd of banner-toting, song- 
singing activists camped out 
Monday morning in front of 
112 State Street in Montpelier, 
the home ofthe Public Service Board and 
Vermont's Public Service Department. 

Wearing white jumpsuits meant to 
highlight the concerns about soil and 
water contamination, the protesters had 
trekked to Vermont’s capital to object to 
the imminent construction of a natural 
gas pipeline to Addison County. They 
waved signs, made speeches and raised 
their voices: "We shall not give up the 
fight,” the protesters sang out. “We have 
only started.” 

It’s more than a catchy lyric. 
Organizers behind the growing pipeline 
opposition say that they’ll be engag- 
ing more and more in so-called "direct 
action” protests. That means street 
theater, demonstrations, marches and 
banner-waving — and yes, occasion- 
ally risking arrest in nonviolent acts of 
disobedience. 

The goal? Drum up media attention, 
be a thorn in the side of Vermont Gas 
and hopefully put an end to a pipeline 
on which construction is scheduled to 
begin this month. 

Vermont Gas spokesman Steve 
Wark said the possibility of more 
protests didn’t come as a surprise to 
the company. He declined to specify 
which steps it’s taking to prepare for 
further protests, or to comment on who 
Vermont Gas has consulted for advice 
moving forward, saying both would be 
"counterproductive.” 

“Civil disobedience, as long as it 
doesn’t injure somebody or break the 
law — we're fine with it,” said Wark. “We 
look at it as a type of dialogue. However, 
breaking the law is where we draw the 

He was referring in part to an incident 
on May 27, during which 31-year-old 
Sara Mehalick was arrested for chaining 
herself to the front door of the Vermont 
Gas headquarters in South Burlington. 
The gas company has claimed an em- 
ployee was assaulted in the process — an 
allegation protestors deny. 

At least in theory, these protest- 
ers will be better prepared next time. 
Monday's rally was the capstone event 
of a weekend-long camp designed to 
train organizers in the techniques of 
direct action — including how to deal 
with media, de-escalate tensions with 



Rising Tide Vermont, Brunner said, 
is dedicated to using “all the tools in 
the toolbox.” That means continuing to 
engage in so-called “indirect” action — 
lobbying legislators and participating in 
the regulatory process, for example. But 
direct action is important, too, he said, as 
“a form of power.” 

Henry Harris, a fellow Rising Tide or- 
ganizer, agreed. “Regular working-class 
people don’t have a lot of resources” to 
engage in the regulatory process, said 
Harris, especially compared to their 
adversaries in the corporate world. 
“They're only left with a couple of tac- 
tics to outpace them.” 

Harris chatted en route to a tent 
where he was scheduled to lead an 
intro to direct action workshop in a 
few moments. Contrary to allegations 
that protesters are merely “dangerous” 
or “violent,” he said, most participants 
in direct actions have hours of training 
under their belts. Though Harris’ work- 
shop started off on a silly note — with 
Harris pantomiming driving a backhoe, 
and another workshop leader urging the 
participants to stop the make-believe 
destruction of someone's land — it was 
serious-minded. Participants dissected 
quotes about direct action from thinkers 
such as Martin Luther King Jr. and Audre 
Lorde — for instance, picking apart the 
layers of meaning in one excerpt from 
King’s “Letter from a Birmingham Jail,” 
in which he writes that nonviolent direct 


action must “create such a crisis and es- 
tablish such creative tension that a com- 
munity that has constantly refused to 
negotiate is forced to confront the issue.” 

“It’s preparation, it’s decorum, it’s 
about the adherence to the plan,” said 

“It’s a serious thing that needs to be 
treated in a serious way,” said Brunner. 

The activists said that was the mind- 
set they took into the May 27 action. 
Bubblingbeneath the surface at the week- 
end camp — in conversations between 
panel discussions — was frustration at 
how that protest in South Burlington 
played out. Rising Tide maintains it was a 
peaceful event, and accuses Vermont Gas 
of leading a “smear campaign against the 
nonviolent activists.” 

Last week South Burlington police 
were still seeking information about 
three male participants: two who entered 
Vermont Gas’ headquarters, ascended 
to the root and unfurled a banner in 
protest; and one wanted for questioning 
about the alleged assault. 

The police turned to Facebook for 
leads, posting a surveillance photo and 
a snapshot from the day and asking for 
the public's assistance in identifying the 

South Burlington detective Ron Bliss 
said that based on statements and video 
footage from the protest, the police are 
confident an assault took place. “In their 
haste to do what they were doing, they 


police, and keep protesters and 
the public safe. 

“There’s roles; there’s prac- 
tice that goes into this,” said 
Keith Brunner, a volunteer 
organizer with Rising Tide 
Vermont, the grassroots envi- 
ronmental group that organized 
Monday’s protest and also gath- 
ered more than 40 participants 
on a sunny hillside in Charlotte 
to study up, and forge connec- 
tions, for those to come. 

The weekend was part 
summer camp, part academic 
conference. Panel discussions 
(“Local Resistence: Stories 
from the Campaign to Stop 
the Fracked Gas Pipeline”) 
and workshops ("Putting Our 
Bodies On the Line: Intro to 
Blockade Tactics") took place 
alongside campfires and art 
projects. Volunteer medics 
gently reminded the participants to 
wear sunscreen and drink plenty of 
water. Abundant meals appeared at reg- 
ular intervals from a makeshift, open-air 
kitchen. 

Brunner admitted that, to more main- 
stream onlookers, the protesters might 
appear like “a bunch of hippies.” After 
all, how many gatherings routinely start 
with participants introducing them- 
selves by clarifying the gender pronoun 
by which they'd like to be addressed? 

Their ages spanned decades. There 
were twentysomethings in Earth First! 
T-shirts alongside middle-aged parents. 
Brunner said pipeline proponents tend 
to paint all of the activists as “extrem- 
ists” or “outside agitators” — a spin that 
works, he said, but isn’t accurate. 
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pushed the employee aside,” said Bliss, 
who alleges that the protesters started 
“swinging a chain” and stuck a Vermont 
Gas employee. “She was hit with it. She 
was injured. It is that simple," said Bliss. 

Two of the protesters in question 
stepped forward late last week in a news 
conference at the Monkton home of 
Nate and Jane Palmer, whose farm lies 
on the proposed pipeline route. Harris 
and Will Bennington hung the banner 
from the gas company headquarters. 

“We did not break any laws and we 
are proud of what we did,” said Harris 
and Bennington in a statement on Friday. 
“The real criminal is Vermont Gas, who 
continues to lie about the events of that 
day, and violate the rights of communi- 
ties from Alberta to Vermont.” 

Direct action campaigns have prece- 
dent in Vermont. In 1984, 44 Vermonters 
waged a sit-in in the Winooski offices of 
Sen. Robert Stafford in protest of the 
senator’s support for selling arms to 
Nicaraguan contras. The “Winooski 44” 
were arrested on trespassing charges, 
but ultimately acquitted on a “neces- 
sity” defense that found they were justi- 
fied in breaking the law. 

More recently, environmental activ- 
ists waged a decades-long effort against 
the Vermont Yankee nuclear plant. 
More than 130 were arrested “calmly 
and without any confrontation” at an 
event in 2012, according to anAssociated 
Press report, “with obvious signs that 
protesters and police had worked out 
the logistics beforehand.” 

“Every successful social movement 
in history has depended on direct 
action,” Brian Tokar, director of the 
Institute for Social Ecology and a lec- 
turer in environmental studies at the 
University of Vermont, told the activists 
in a Saturday morning panel discussion. 

“What’s exciting about this genera- 
tion of activists is they’re super smart 
and have really taken the time to under- 
stand the lessons of past movements,” 
he said. 

Controversial as it might be, activists 
say that breaking laws is occasionally 
necessary to ramp up their fight against 
what they see as environmental injus- 
tices. Maeve McBride, the coordinator 
of the Vermont chapter of the environ- 
mental group 350.org, was one of more 
than 1,300 arrested at the White House 
in 2011 during two weeks of protests 
against the Keystone XL pipeline. 


The arrest "was a cakewalk,” said 
McBride. By that point in the days-long 
action, the police and protesters had 
established a routine: Protesters went 
into a police vehicle, headed down to 
National Park Police headquarters, paid 
their fines. 

So why even go through the motions? 

“In doing an action — in Sara taking 
a risk at Vermont Gas — you don’t know 
what kind of domino effect that’s going 
to have,” said McBride, “or who is going 
to see that and be inspired to take action 
themselves." 

There weren’t any police or arrests at 
Monday’s protest in Montpelier. “We’re 
really rallying to support the people who 
are on the frontlines of this in Vermont,” 
Brumier said. On that particular morn- 
ing, Monkton residents Maren Vasatka 
and Selina Peyser were appealing to the 
PSB to suspend construction of the pipe- 
line until adequate soil testing can be 
done along the proposed 21-mile route. 

Peyser wrote the PSB more than a 
month ago about the issue and got no 
response. So Peyser and Vasatka, sur- 
rounded by a gaggle of reporters, asked 
permission to go upstairs at 112 State 
Street to talk to the PSB directly. Instead, 
the board sent down a representative 
— general counsel June Tierney, who 
listened politely but couldn't offer much 
in the way of answers. 

While Vasatka and Peyser spoke with 
Tierney, the protesters waited in front of 
the building. Among them in a polished 
navy blouse and crisp capris was Lisa 
Flood of Woodbury. The 50-something 
didn’t fit the stereotype of an environ- 
mental activist, and she said she’d never 
engaged in a protest before. Yet she’d 
turned out for the training camp. 

“I feel very strongly about the pipe- 
line,” said Flood, hanging on to the 
corner of a large, painted banner. “I can’t 
believe that we could consider investing 
$60 million in fossil fuel infrastructure 
in light of climate change.” 

Flood said she'd learned a great deal 
over the weekend. Be prepared. Be care- 
ful. Don’t make decisions about protests 
lightly. 

“It is scary, it is,” she said, acknowl- 
edging that direct action isn’t within 
most people's comfort zones. But that 
wasn't going to stop her. “I have three 
kids. I feel I have to set an example.” ® 

Contact: kathryn@sevendaysvt.com 
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local matters 


Emails Reveal Tensions, 

Doubt as Burlington School Budget 
Deficit Emerged 


I n math, it’s customary to 
“show your work.” That’s be- 
cause the calculations en route 
to a solution may reveal more 
about the student than his or her 

The same could be said of the 
Burlington School District, but of- 
ficials skipped over some key steps 
when explaining its recent budget 
crisis. In mid-April, as news about 
the district’s finances grew more 
alarming, Patrick Halladay, the 
school board chair, ordered super- 
intendent Jeanne Collins to stop 
talking to the media. By mid-May, 
Collins agreed to resign, effective 
June 30, but she and the board also 
signed a legal vow of silence. The 
resignation of her finance director, 
David Larcombe, the following day 
generated no more information 
about the situation. 

In search of a fuller and un- 
scripted account of what went awry, 
Seven Days asked for emails dating 
back to December exchanged 
among Collins, Larcombe and four 
key board members: current chair 
Patrick Halladay, former chair Alan 
Matson, current finance commit- 
tee chair Miriam Stoll and Keith 
Pillsbury, the former finance chair, 
who is also resigning on June 30. 

The roughly 3,300 pages Seven 
Days received provide a behind- 
the-scenes view of this year’s 
budget planning process, during 
which calculations changed daily 
and various conflicts arose. Shortly 
after voters rejected the first budget 
proposal, the public learned that it 
had been calculated incorrectly. 
Last week, a higher budget that 
corrects for those errors passed by 
68 votes; a recount determined the 
final margin was 71 votes. 

There’s no smoking gun or 
“gotcha” moment in the emails, but 
they illustrate the breakdown in rela- 
tions between Collins and the board. 

Tensions between them pre- 
dated the discovery of the fiscal 
year 2014 deficit and the errors 
contained within 2015 budget 
proposal. In an email from early 
January, Matson posed what turns 
out to be the S2.5 million question. 


From: Alan Matson 


To: David Larcombe. Jeanne Collins. Keith 
Pillsbury 


January 7. 3:58 p.m. 


Subject: Budget deficits and how they hinder the 
budgeting process 



Ideally I would like to ask a particular question or 
two tonight about what we know today, regarding 
our FY 2014 budget. 

In 2012, we only realized after the budget process 
that we were going to be in a deficit. This did not 
allow us to adjust our budget planning process for 
2013 appropriately. 

Q: Is it possible that the FY 2013 budget deficit 
will cause the same problem with the FY 15 budget? 

I want to make certain this process is not rolling 
over year to year. (I don't think it is... but I would like 
to hear your assessment.) 

Q: Where do you think we are with this year's 
budget and should we be adjusting any of our 
spending or revenue numbers for FY 15 to reflect our 
better information [...] 

From: Alan Matson 


To: Jeanne Collins, Daniel Baron [Consultant] 


January 15, 12:36 p.m. 


Subject: Perspective and issue for discussion 


I would like to spend as much time, with the two of 
you, talking about how the significant errors in our 
budget were uncovered and then presented to the 

From: Jeanne Collins 
To: David Larcombe 
January 16, 12:49 p.m. 

Subject: Budget 


[...) Also, I want to talk about a meeting of you, me 
Keith and Alan to walk through the entire budget 
to see if other questions come up or other possible 
findings might occur. I know there is a credibility 
issue right now with Alan and some others and 
I want to do all we can to nip it and respond to it 
effectively. 


From: Jeanne Collins 





In a later email to Seven Days, 
Matson explained the “significant 
errors” he had been referencing: 
“On the 14th ... the night the board 
approved the budget that would be 
on the ballot, there were a couple 
significant accounting corrections 
that David made to the budget we 
Were considering. One change was 
that the deficit fromFY 12 had been 
included twice in the calculation 
of the tax rate, overstating the 
tax rate. And the 2nd related to 
double counting expenditures for 
internally run tuition programs ... 
I think it was for On Top and/or 
Horizons. Both of these had led to 
overstating our expected tax rate 
increase to that point.” 

Hyper-conscious of public re- 
action, much of the internal strife 
sprang from how and when to pres- 
ent news to the city at large. The 
most pointed exchanges took place 
not in reaction to the discovery 
of the deficits but during debates 
about how to disclose them. 

In late February, Larcombe un- 
covered what he thought was an 
error on his part that would have re- 
sulted in a $1.6 million deficit. With 
assistance from the state Agency of 
Education, he later determined that 
he’d made no such mistake, but in 
the meantime, Matson informed the 
mayor and city council president of 
the potential problem. Getting left 
out of communications among the 
city administration, board mem- 
bers and the public became one of 
Collins’ reoccurring complaints. 


To: Alan Matson 


March 19, 10:57 A.M. 

Subject: Re: Media requests 

[...] I am dismayed at the 
escalation before we know 
the extent of the problem. 

I understand you are 
communicating to the city. 
Not including me in that 
communication cuts me off 
at the knees. Do you plan to 
work together on this? ^ 


During the same incident, Stoll 
questioned the accuracy of 
information provided by Larcombe 
and prodded Collins to be more 
prompt about explaining the 
situation to the public: “I urge 
you to immediately disclose this 
to the State, City officials and the 
public, and to do this in a way that 
is fully transparent, deliberate and 
understandable." 

Stoll and other board members 
frequently butted heads with Collins 
about the availability of financial data. 
Stoll et al claimed to have trouble 
getting basic financial information 
from the administration; Collins re- 
sponded that the barrage of requests 
was overburdening her understaffed 
central office. Workload wasn’t the 
only reason for their resistance: In 
one email, Larcombe predicted that 
board members would “get lost” in 
the numbers. 

In another exchange, Stoll 
and another board member, Scot 
Shumski, requested a copy of the 
line-item budget in Excel format 
— a living spreadsheet that would 
let them work with the numbers. 
Collins sent them a PDF — a static 
document — explaining she felt it to 
be the more “appropriate” format. 

In various emails, Stoll, Halladay 
and Collins each acknowledged the 
limits of their knowledge of the dis- 
trict’s finances. 
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From: Jeanne Collins 
To: David Larcombe 


March 17,10:30 p.m. 

Subject: Finance Committee 
debriefing 

[...] I am green in this area, which 
makes me more vulnerable to Alan's 
barbs. I am not really battle hardened, 
at least not by choice. Things are hard 
right now but until told otherwise, I 
will see us through them [...] 


From: Patrick Halladay 




School board members caught some big 
mistakes when they double-checked 
Larcombe’s calculations. On May 12, the 
finance director emailed them a set of 
numbers that indicated the new budget 
proposal would carry a 6 percent tax 
increase. Several hours later, Stoll pointed 
out that Larcombe had used the wrong 
number for total expenditures, and the 
tax rate increase was actually 7 percent. 
He acknowledged his error within the 
hour, and thanked her for pointing it out. 

As estimates of the deficits grew, so 
did the fissure between board and ad- 
ministration. The board took the rare 
step of hiring an auditor to figure out 
why the district had ended up in the red 
for several years. 


Before they knew the full implica- 
tions of the auditor’s report, Halladay 
and Collins quibbled over the wording 
of the press release announcing the re- 
sults — specifically, about who deserved 
credit for commissioning the report. 

From: Patrick Halladay 
To: Jeanne Collins 


April 12, 3:16 p.m. 

Subject: Re: Deficit report with a 
press release to be sent out first 
thing Monday morning 


[...] I noticed that there is a fairly 
large mistake in the first sentence. 
As opposed to the Burlington School 
District requesting, if (sic) should 
read that the Burlington School 
District board requested. I do think 
this is substantive (...) 

From: Jeanne Collins 


To: Patrick Halladay 




Although, fyi, the idea to do this was 
the district's... but the change will be 


From: Patrick Halladay 


To: Jeanne Collins 


April 12, 3:24 p.m. 


what Miriam brought up in the 
finance committee meeting asking 
for assistance for David to dig deeply 
in a timely manner (...) 

From: Jeanne Collins 
To: Patrick Halladay 


April 12, 3:41 p.m. 

Oh, as I think back, the idea of 
the sub committee came from 
administration. Thanks. 
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A New, Improved ’Noosk? After a Downtown 
Makeover, City Eyes Its Arteries 



N o Vermont city’s downtown 
has been transformed as dra- 
matically as Winooski’s. Over 
the past decade, multistory 
office buildings, a growing tech company 
and more than 400 units of high-density 
housing have replaced a moribund mall 
and its adjacent sprawling surface park- 
ing lot The city' has a new riverfront 
walkway, rearranged traffic patterns and 
50,000 square feet of additional retail 

Winooski's redevelopment won a 
national Smart Growth Achievement 
Award in 2006. More recently, the city 
has become a food mecca, with a thriving 
restaurant row serving local brews and 
cutting-edge and ethnic cuisine. Young, 
hip patrons are all over “Burlington’s 
Brooklyn.” 

Now planners are turning their atten- 
tion to improving the three main arteries 
leading into downtown, which is domi- 
nated by Vermont’s biggest traffic circle. 
A six-day public visioning workshop that 
starts June 13 at the O’Brien Community 
Center will initiate the rezoning of some 
key feeder streets: most of Main and 
East Allen and about half of Malletts 
Bay Avenue. Three out-of-state firms are 
leading the sessions, at which various 
interest groups, including the public, will 
seek to collaborate and achieve consen- 
sus. This design “charrette” process was 
partly inspired by the one that resulted 
in Burlington’s planBTV. The City of 
Winooski is paying for 20 percent of 
the $70,000 initiative. The Chittenden 
County Regional Planning Commission 
is covering the rest. 

The exercise is being carried out 
in accordance with a relatively new 
and trendy zoning precept known as 
form-based code. Several municipali- 
ties around the country, including a half 
dozen in Vermont, are at various stages 
of adopting this code, which places more 
value on the appearance of a new build- 
ing and its relationship to the surround- 
ings than its purpose. Conventional 
zoning, by contrast, seeks to situate new 
development in areas designated for spe- 
cific activities — a shopping mall, for ex- 
ample, could add stores but not housing. 

The alternate zoning philosophy, 
developed in response to environmental 
pressures, aims to integrate various uses, 
with the aim of making communities 
more compact and less oriented toward 
automotive transport. 


The specific aim in Winooski is to 
give the three “gateway corridors" a 
more urban complexion — meaning 
fewer buildings fronted by parking lots. 
Each of the thoroughfares has them 
at present. Malletts Bay Avenue, for 
example, is home to an auto-body shop 
and the O'Brien Community Center, a 
repurposed shopping mall with a large 
lot. East Allen, aka Route 15, features two 
gas stations, a street-side parking lot for 
the Beverage Warehouse and an under- 
construction senior housing complex 
that looks as though it will be almost 
surrounded by parked cars. Main Street, 
which runs north-south, takes on the 
look of a suburban strip as it approaches 
the 1-89 exchange at Exit 16. 

“What you see now on those streets 
is the result of traditional zoning,” notes 
Regina Mahony, a senior planner at the 
Chittenden County Regional Planning 
Commission. 

Much of what’s been built in the 
United States in recent decades repre- 
sents “bad development,” according to 
Ferrell Madden, one of the three planning 
firms overseeing the workshops. The 
zoning template devised in the 19th cen- 
tury to keep noisy, dirty commercial ac- 
tivities away from residential areas is now 
“unsociable, outdated and technically 
unsustainable — it is a practical failure,” 
argues an assessment by the Washington, 
D.C.-based planners. “It results in ever- 
increasing traffic and congestion and 
threatens the very air we breathe." 

Adoption of form-based code in 
Winooski is unlikely to remake the 


gateway corridors in the image of down- 
town Winooski, says Mahony. “There 
won’t necessarily be that degree of den- 
sity and building height. Residents may 
not envision it that way." 

What’s more likely is that the new 
plan won't allow new construction to be 
set back so far from the sidewalk. And an 
effort may be made to reduce the “jar- 
ring” visual and architectural contrast 
between the gateways and downtown, 
suggests City Manager Katherine “Deac” 
Decarreau, a Winooski native. In ad- 
dition, “we have to make sure we have 
pedestrian, bike, bus through routes,” she 
says, noting, “I’m personally a big advo- 
cate of light rail on the Route 15 corridor.” 

Downtown Winooski is itself a prod- 
uct of a thorough zoning-regulation 
redo. And in the view of many locals, 
that has resulted in some clear successes 
and some glaring failures. 

Many pedestrians and drivers criti- 
cize the traffic circle in the center of the 
city. They regard its configuration as 
confusing, and at rush hour traffic backs 
up on all of its feeder roads. People on 
foot find it difficult — and dangerous — 
to reach restaurants on the opposite side 
of the circle. And the park in the middle 
of it gets little use. 

Still, the circle is “probably the most 
effective way” to handle the 27,000 cars 
a day there, says Eranthie Yeshwant, a 
consultant to the Winooski Planning 
Commission. Decarreau agrees, terming 
the circle “marginally better" than the 
four-way intersection that preceded it. 

The jury's still out on the Winooski 


Falls redevelopment area, site of the 
high-end Cascades condos and mixed- 
income Spinner Place apartments. 
Several of the ground-floor retail spaces 
are still vacant five years after they came 
on the market. And there’s still no down- 
town grocery store, Decarreau observes, 
due to the lack of surface parking that 
supermarket developers regard as a sine 
qua non. For all its faults and ugliness, 
downtown's earlier incarnation did at 
least have that. 

Overall, “a lot of people are dissatis- 
fied with downtown but for different 
reasons,” reports Decarreau. “A lot of 
people actually hate what’s happened 
and want to see it back the way it was. 
They want a mall in the mill,” she 
adds, referring to the historic build- 
ing and former shopping complex that 
is now occupied by the tech company 
MyWebGrocer. 

“They” might derive some comfort 
knowing the zoning rewrite for the 
three “gateway corridors" must pass 
through additional public hearings as 
well as reviews by the local planning 
commission and a final assessment by 
the city council. It won’t be completed 
until sometime in 2016, at the earliest. 
Actual changes in the appearance of the 
gateways are expected to occur gradu- 
ally and likely won’t amount to much for 
another 20 years or so, Mahony adds. 

Any redo must take account of not 
only the physical but the demographic 
transformation of Winooski, Decarreau 
suggests. 

With 20 percent of its 7,239 residents 
listed in the 2012 U.S. Census update as 
of African, Asian or Hispanic descent, 
Winooski is the least monochromatic 
community in the state. It also has a 
poverty rate more than double that of 
Vermont — 24.1 percent vs. 11.6 percent. 

“The transformation of cities that 
we've been seeing is a wonderful thing,” 
Decarreau says. “But you can’t leave 
people behind. You can't just build high- 
end housing. You've got to have afford- 
able places to live, too.” 

In Decarreau’s view, the makeover of 
the gateway corridors must not be “only 
about the look and feel of coming into 
downtown — it has to also allow for the 
kind of development we need.” © 
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Their two-week inquiry led audi- 
tors to a fundamental problem with 
the school budgeting process: Budgets 
had been based on the previous year’s 
budget, failing to adjust for projected 
actual spending. 

Before the auditor’s report, 
Larcombe estimated the FY 2014 


deficit would be $1.7 million. Upon 
running the numbers again, he broke 
the bad news to Collins: The deficit for 
FY 2014 would be roughly $1 million 
higher than he'd thought, and the cur- 
rent budget proposal put the district on 
track to overspend by the same amount 
in FY 2015. 


From: David Larcombe 



rate increase is 12.5% [for FY15], including the 4 cents base tax rate. 

I believe this provides a solid basis for moving forward, perhaps too solid! 

From: Jeanne Collins 
To: David Larcombe 
April 14, 8:46 a.m. 

Subject: tomorrow morning 

David this is awful news. Oh my. So we need to cut an additional $2.5. How solid 
do you feel about this? I think the next step is to get it to the board asap. 

From: Jeanne Collins 
To: David Larcombe 
April 14, 11:03 p.m. 

Subject: next steps 

[...] I really appreciate your work on this. I knew 5 years ago we were going to 
have a problem as no one had a handle on what we were spending, from Scott 
[a former finance director) on. While I am sorry it landed on you, I also think you 
are the one with the integrity and curiosity along with skills to straighten it out. 

I hope you sleep. 
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local matters 


More Questions Than Answers for Lawmakers 
Probing Vermont DCF 



A t nine recent meetings, state 
legislators faced people gath- 
ered to criticize the Vermont 
Department for Children and 
Families. Reading from a script, they 
asked the audience to recommend poli- 
cies to improve an agency under fire for 
the recent deaths of two children who 
had been in its care. 

But more often than not, what Sen. 
Dick Sears, D-Bennington, and the 
other members of the Committee on 
Child Protection heard were emotional 
personal stories about families involved 
with DCF and contradictory opinions 
about the agency. 

Hiring more social workers would 
help. But throwing money at the prob- 
lem won’t solve anything. 

Heads should roll at DCF. But the de- 
partment is being unfairly scapegoated 
for problems it can't control. 

On what is perhaps the key issue, 
opinions were also divided: Some said 
DCF is too slow to remove children from 
troubled families. Others complained 

Burlington resident Kimberly Clark 
said at a hearing last Thursday in 
Winooski that her children had been 
taken from her unfairly. “I took all kinds 
of parenting classes,” Clark said. “They 
never gave me a chance. I dealt with the 
2 court for almost five years. It’s tearing 
8 me apart. I want my kids back. Can you 
> guys look into this?” 

< Sarah Gallagher, a Calais resident who 
g works for the Child Welfare Training 
| Partnership, sees a different DCF. She 
said the department rightly emphasizes 
preserving ties with biological parents. 
„ “Children do better when they remain 
“ connected to people they care about and 
9 who care about them,” Gallagher said. 
£ “Placement changes are bad for children.” 
g Yet another opinion: Tom Halpin, an 
Essex Junction grandfather, said DCF 
and family court judges are too eager to 
reunite children with parents as soon as 
q their troubled parents demonstrate any 
j|j signs of stabilizing. Halpin said DCF 
i/i should be more focused on keeping chil- 
dren in safer homes with other relatives 
or foster parents. 

g “There seems to be a wisdom that 
jjj children are better off with their parents, 
1 and that’s probably generally true, but 
< frequently not,” Halpin said. “It seems 
3 to take a nuclear explosion to change the 
° order of the court." 


It took a toddler’s death to convene 
the Committee on Child Protection, 
composed of seven state senators and 
two representatives, which intends to 
draft a bill for the upcoming legislative 
session to address problems within DCF. 

Two-year-old Dezirae Sheldon of 
Rutland died on February 21, days after 
DCF returned her to a home where she 
had previously suffered a broken leg 
and other injuries. Her stepfather faces 
second-degree murder charges. 

In April, Peighton Geraw was found 
dead an hour after a DCF investigator 
visited his Winooski home and saw 
bruises on his neck. Prosecutors have 
charged his mother, Nytosha LaForce, 


with second-degree murder. Her boy- 
friend told police she shook Peighton 
and slammed his head on the floor. She 
has pleaded not guilt)'. 

The state has launched internal and 
external investigations of DCF’s role 
in both cases. Gov. Peter Shumlin an- 
nounced a series of quick reforms to in- 
crease staff and supervision and stream- 
line operations at the department. 

Strikingly, the toddler deaths didn’t 
come up much in hearings held last week 
in St. Albans, Winooski, Middlebury, 
St. Johnsbury, Morrisville, Montpelier, 
Chester, Manchester and Rutland, ac- 
cording to Sears. Although there were 


oblique references to recent “tragedies,” 
most speakers used the gatherings as a 
platform to talk about their own frustra- 
tions with DCF. In both St. Albans and 
Winooski, the crowds overflowed into 
adjacent hallways. 

If lawmakers were hoping some 
consistent themes and problems would 
emerge, they were largely disappointed. 
Committee members said little during 
the hearings, except to tell audience 
members they would be gathering more 
testimony from outside experts in the 
coming weeks. 

Meanwhile, Vermont Parole Board 
records obtained by Seven Days raise fur- 
ther questions about Nytosha LaForce’s 


fitness as a mother after DCF entrusted 
her son to her. 

At the time of her son’s death, LaForce 
was on parole after serving more than 
two years in prison for stabbing a man 
in the neck. Days after Peighton’s death, 
her parole was revoked and she returned 
to prison. 

During a parole hearing, witnesses 
testified that she had engaged in a series 
of troubling behaviors around the time 
of her son’s death. 

Probation/parole supervisor Steve 
Bushey said that witnesses saw LaForce 
purchase and use heroin inside her 
home. They also claim she smuggled 


buprenorphine, an opiate used to wean 
drug addicts, out of a drug treatment 

One friend, Nicole Chicoine, testified 
that LaForce tried to get a ride to the 
grocery store the night before a DCF of- 
ficer was scheduled to visit her home in 
April to investigate a doctor's report that 
Peighton had unexplained injuries. There 
was apparently little food in the home, 
and LaForce wanted to impress the DCF 
investigator, according to Chicoine. 

When Chicoine refused, LaForce 
went to Chicoine’s home and yanked out 
a clump of her hair during a brief con- 
frontation, according to her testimony. 

After Peighton’s death, Bushey testi- 
fied, LaForce enlisted friends to help 
her place donation buckets at local 
businesses, ostensibly to raise money for 
Peighton’s headstone. 

However, LaForce took the money 
for herself, Bushey testified. One wit- 
ness, Cassandra Blondin, told the parole 
board that LaForce said she bought 
marijuana with it. 

Should DCF have seen this coming? 
Perhaps Halpin summed it up best at 
the hearing at the O’Brien Community 
Center in Winooski. 

“I don’t have the answers yet," the 
Essex Junction grandfather told law- 
makers sitting a few feet from him. 
"Maybe somebody at this table can 
figure some of this out.” ® 

Contact: mark@sevendaysvt.com, 
86S-1030, ext. 23, or @Davis7D 


MAYBE SOMEBODY AT THIS TABLE CAN FIGURE SOME OF THIS OUT. 

TOM HALPIN 
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SCHEDULING CONFLICT 


From: Jeanne Collins 



budget. Several of my constituents claim to have calculated it and ended up 
with a lower number. 

I checked the board policies and I did not see anything that says 
committees are not authorized to meet without the superintendent present 
[... 1 Of course, if you choose to change your Thursday evening plans you are 
welcome to attend [...] 

From: Jeanne Collins 


To: Miriam Stoll 


April 27, 10:34 p.m. 


Miriam, it is my contract that states the board does not meet without the 
superintendent. 


From: Miriam Stoll 


To: Jeanne Collins 
April 28, 8:52 a.m. 


I am not trying to be difficult [...] if the finance committee is to meet this week 
— which I feel is necessary given the critical issues were are dealing with right 
now — we must meet Thursday. It is not my intention to have ongoing meetings 
on Thursdays but this week I see no other option. 
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Diana Jean 
Carruthers 

SOUTH BURLINGTON, 
1969-2014 

Diana Jean Carruthers, de- 
voted wife of Paul Carruthers 

Paige Elizabeth and Emily 
Renee, passed away May 
29. 2014, at Fietcher-Allen 
Health Care in Burlington, Vt. 

Diana was born January 
17, 1969, and was 45. Diana 
is survived by her hus- 
band, Paul; daughters 
Paige and Emily; and her 
adored English bulldog, 
Easton. She leaves her 
brothers: Dwight and 
sons Dean and Joshua of 
Woodbury, Conn.; Derek and 
wife Donna and daughter 
Samantha and son Jason of 
Redding, Conn.; and Blaine 
of Southbury, Conn. She 
is survived by her parents 
Norman and Marjorie Smith 
of Easton, Conn., and was 
predeceased by her brother 
Norman of Shelton, Conn., 
and sister-in-law Patricia 
Smith of Southbury. She 
also leaves her in-laws Dr. 
and Mrs. J. Don Carruthers 
of Fairfield, Conn.; Richard 
and Susan Dilorio and their 
two boys of North Easton, 
Mass.; Jacqui Miller and her 
children of Reno, Nev.; and 
Jennifer Carruthers of Reno. 
Diana cherished the life- 
long friendship of Andrew 
Povinell! of Reading, Mass., 
as well as the Povinelli 



family, and her very close 
friends Lori Martin of South 
Burlington, VL, Lindsey 
Elliott of Easton and Laura 
Johnson of Shelton. 

Diana graduated from 
Joel Barlow High School 
and went on to form her 
own photography busi- 
ness. On SeptemberlO. 1994, 
her parents 34th wedding 
anniversary, she married 
Paul Carruthers. Together 
they lived in Trumbull and 
Fairfield. Conn., before mov- 
ing to South Burlington in 

She will be deeply missed 
by friends and relatives alike 
and all who had the good 
fortune to know her. She 
enjoyed cooking, gardening 
and fixing up her home. Her 
happiest moments were 
spent with her daughters. 

Diana touched more lives 
than we will ever know, but 
one thing is certain: We will 
never forget you, our dear 

Lately, she would say, "I 
love you more!' Diana, we are 
thankful for you. We love you 

In lieu of flowers. 


donations in recognition 
of a wonderful, caring, 
compassionate life may 
be made to Rick Marcotte 
Central School, South 
Burlington, or Frederick 
Tuttle Middle School, South 
Burlington. Calling hours 
were held at the LaVigne 
Funeral Home, 132 Main St., 
Winooski, Vt., from 4 to 7 
p.m. on Saturday, June 7. 

A Connecticut memo- 
rial service will be held 
June 21 at Jesse Lee 
United Methodist Church in 
Easton. Online condolences 
may be shared with the fam- 
ily at lavignefuneralhome. 



Lily Rose 
Machia 

On January 1, 2014, at 
Fletcher Allen Health Care, 
Heather Machia welcomed a 
daughter, Lily Rose Machia. 
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Strokes Be Damned, an Aphasia Choir 
Starts Up in Burlington 



S ix years ago, julie stillman was 
waylaid by a stroke so severe 
that, for a time, even a partial 
recover)' seemed unlikely. The 
stroke not only partially immobilized her 
right arm and leg but also left Stillman — 
who, as a former writer and editor, made 
her living with words — with a painfully 
ironic condition: aphasia. 

Aphasia is a neurological disorder, 
typically brought on either by a stroke or 
a traumatic brain injury, that impairs the 
ability to speak, read and write. For those 
who have it, aphasia is a phenomenally 
frustrating affliction, as it effectively 
locks up language in the brain, prevent- 
ing victims from expressing fully formed 
thoughts and ideas. 

Stillman, 60, who struggles to articu- 
late and recall words, feels sufficiently 
strongly about aphasia to summon up 
a perfectly lucid bit of invective. “It 
sucks," she says, with a bluntness that 
lets you know she’s not kidding. “Boy, 
does it suck.” 

But a novel treatment program has of- 
fered Stillman and 10 other people with 
aphasia a chance to express themselves 
in a remarkable way. They are the mem- 
bers of Vermont’s first Aphasia Choir. 
Their first concert, which took place 
last Sunday at the Davis Auditorium at 
Fletcher Allen Health Care in Burlington, 
2 was a tremendously moving experience, 
g How can someone without the ability 
> to speak perform in a choir? The answer, 
g as medical science ascertains it, has to 
z do with the complex, mysterious amal- 
5 gamations of neural tissue that reside in 
our cranium. 

The stroke survivors who performed 
„ in the Aphasia Choir all suffered a stroke 
5 in the left hemisphere — the part of the 
§ brain that has dominion over language, 
5 among other functions. The right 
5 hemisphere, by contrast, controls our 
response to the components of music: 
melody, harmony, pitch and so on. It 
U seems that the brain “transforms” songs’ 
2 lyrics into strictly musical information. 
5 As far as your brain is concerned, you're 
w not singing the words “my dog has 
fleas”; you're singing four musical notes 
.j, that get mapped atop meaningless utter- 
“ ances. And that's why some people with 
i aphasia are perfectly credible singers. 

£ The director and driving force of the 
£ Aphasia Choir is karen mcfeeters leary, a 
£ speech-language pathologist at Fletcher 
3 Allen who specializes in working with 


adults with neurological disorders. 
Leary, 45, is also a well-regarded singer- 
songwriter who has released three 
albums of intelligent folk-pop. “I feel like 
my passion for singing and my passion 
for helping people have converged in my 
job,” she says. “It’s why I love what I do.” 

Leary recalls from her graduate 
coursework a story about a 19th-century 
man who had suffered a massive blow to 
the head; stripped of his ability to speak, 
he still allegedly sang fluently in his 
church choir. Her own research turned 
up only a couple of other aphasia choirs: 
one in California, one in Texas; both sup- 
ported by large metropolitan hospitals. 
Leary’s concerns about an insufficient 
local population for the choir were al- 
layed when she found, via local stroke 
support groups, 11 willing volunteers. 

The choir is twice that size, though, 
as each stroke survivor was accompanied 
during the concert by a spouse, friend or 
volunteer speech pathology student from 
the University of Vermont. “I wanted 
[the stroke survivors] to have some vocal 
support,” says Leary. “Most of these folks 
have never sung in a choir, or ventured 
outside of the shower with a song.” 

For the same reason, Lear)' and the 
choir members, who’ve been rehearsing 
weekly since mid-March, decided that 
the program would consist of simpli- 
fied arrangements of familiar pop tunes. 
Accompanied only by pianist paul webb, 
the singers took on nine well-known 
songs, including Bill Withers' “Lean 
on Me” and Neil Diamond's chestnut 


“Sweet Caroline.” For the latter, the 
famous “BA-BA-BA” refrain was per- 
formed, in concert, on kazoos, a surpris- 
ing and hilarious touch that made this 
crowd pleaser all the more pleasing. 

More experimentally inclined choirs 
can twiddle with new arrangements of 
Arvo Piirt or Bjork; Burlington’s Aphasia 
Choir is all about allowing its members 
to find their voices. “This is not about 
a perfect performance,” Leary says. “In 
fact, we don’t care. Our goals were to 
have fun ... and educate the audience 
about aphasia.” 

To that end, Leary designed many ed- 
ucational materials and made them avail- 
able to attendees. June, she points out, is 
National Aphasia Awareness Month. 

The cost of staging the concert, as 
well as secondary expenses such as 
producing a rehearsal CD and binders of 
lyrics, was covered by the Fletcher Allen 
Auxiliary, a 200-member foundation 
that, through various charitable enter- 
prises, raises money for the hospital. 

Fletcher Allen Foundation develop- 
ment officer Yael Friedman, who oversaw 
the funding for the choir, says that Leary 
had no trouble making the case for a 
$1500 grant from the Auxiliary. “It’s the 
most beautiful thing I’ve ever heard,” says 
Friedman. “We were delighted to provide 
funding for it, and we’re really hopeful 
we can find continued funding for it” 

Leary, who directed the project as 
a volunteer, hopes that Sunday's per- 
formance was just the first of many. “I 
would really like to keep this going on an 


annual basis," Leary says. “I know there 
are more than 11 people in this commu- 
nity who have aphasia.” 

Before the show started, additional 
chairs had to be brought into the 150- 
seat Davis Auditorium, the better to 
accommodate an audience that surely 
ranks among the most supportive in 
history. The two standing ovations that 
the choir received were not necessar- 
ily for the quality of the singing, which 
was never the point of the concert. They 
were for the performers' tenacity and 
achievement. Nearly everyone — from 
Leary to the singers to cynical journal- 
ists — got choked up at some point. 

The stroke survivors’ voices were, at 
times, tentative, especially when they 
sang without their supporters' vocal 
accompaniment. But as the concert 
progressed, their voices grew bolder as 
their confidence visibly surged. On such 
songs as John Denver’s “Take Me Home, 
Country Roads,” the choir achieved 
genuinely lovely harmonies. 

MOSTOFTHESE FOLKS HAVE 
NEVER SUNG IN A CHOIR, 

OR VENTURED OUTSIDE OF THE 
SHOWER WITR II SONG. 

KAREN MCFEETERS LEARY 

Leary says she knows that this concert, 
uplifting as it was, was not “some kind of 
magic bullet.” While it doubtless boosted 
the singers' spirits, it did not “cure” their 
aphasia; nothing can. Still, she’s seen 
anecdotal evidence of improvement in 
some of the singers’ speech, perhaps 
brought on by the confidence that comes 
with taking part in a challenging experi- 
ence. “There’s something coming alive 
in these people,” Leary says, “that I have 
been honored and privileged, to the 
point of tears, to witness." 

jeff nagle, Julie Stillman’s husband 
and a member of the choir, has seen his 
wife try just about every kind of therapy 
known to medicine. “I don’t know if I’m 
saying this because I’m paying closer at- 
tention to it than I had been,” Nagle says, 
“but I think her speech has gotten a little 
better over the last month.” Nagle says 
he’s noticed improvement in his wife’s 
ability to articulate her words. “I think 
the singing is helping,” he says. © 
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Seven Days Is delighted that Fran 
Krause is such a neurotic fellow. 
Wait that came out wrong. 

It's not Krause's neuroses per 
se that are delightful. Ifs that he's 
so adept at transforming them 
into delightfully weird works of art. 
Krause's comic strip "Deep Dark 
Fears" is the weekly, illustrated 
account of his anxieties: sometimes 
real, sometimes imagined, always 
bizarrely funny. 

As of last week's issue. Seven 
Days has added "Deep Dark Fears" 
to our comics section, where it joins 
three other newcomers, added 
just last month: Michael DeForge's 
"Sticks Angelica,” Kaz's "Underworld" 
and Dave Lapp's "Children of the 
Atom.” 'Deep Dark Fears" replaces 
James Kochalka's'Elf Cat" With that 
change, the latest overhaul of this 
section is complete — just in time for 
the Cartoon Issue on July 2. 

"Deep Dark Fears" has acquired a 
loyal following online, where It was 
first published. And for good reason. 
Not only is Krause's watercolor-style 
artwork charming, but the deepness 
and darkness of the fears make the 
strip strange and familiar at once. 
Don't pretend you've never worried 
about the vicious, nose-dwelling worm 


that will chomp off your finger if you 
pick your nose. We've al I been there. 

Actually, the fears aren't all 
Krause's. Readers submit many of 
the dreads he illustrates. Krause 
has been drawing the strip since 
late 2012 and has amassed quite 
the repository of weird phobias: 
wrought-iron fences, mushrooms, 
you name it. He writes, "TTiere's 
some themes that I see in a lot of 
submissions — social insecurities, 
childhood fears, fears of the 
unknown — but everyone brings 
their own details.” 

The cartoonist, who just 
completed his MFA at goddard 
college (thus giving his strip, as 
he puts it, "Vermont cred”), is an 
illustrator and animator, and is 
currently on the faculty of the 
Character Animation Program 
at California Institute of the 
Arts in Valencia. A book-length 
compendium of "Deep Dark Fears" is 
in the works: Seven Days is the first 
alt weekly to run the strip. 

ETHAN DE SEIFE 
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Vermont Acts Up: Theater News 


I n August, the Vermont Shakespeare 
company will return for its seventh 
summer season with a half-dozen 
shows of A Midsummer Night's 
Dream, a perennial favorite of outdoor 
theater fests. Two of those shows will 
be staged at knight point state park in 
North Hero, where the company has 
performed each season. This summer, 
the company will also Dream in two 
new locations: the Circus Lawn at the 

SHELBURNE MUSEUM and the ROYALL TYLER 

theatre at the University of Vermont. 

That indoor venue — VSC’s first 
— also represents a 
new partnership with 
UVM’s theater depart- 
ment. "The company is 
really poised for huge 
growth right now,” 
says artistic director 
jena necrason, who re- 
cently moved to South 
Burlington with john 
nagle, her spouse and 
the company’s execu- 
tive director. 

That growth in- 
cludes access not only 
to the Royall Tyler’s 
black-box theater but 
to the school's the- 
ater majors — five of 
whom will perform in 
Midsummer. Necrason 
says the opportunity, 
and the challenge, pre- 
sented by the indoor location is “really 
exciting” for both designers and actors. 

As VSC and UVM are “testing the 
waters” this year, Necrason and theater 
department chair Gregory ramos will 
check out other models of collaboration 
between professional theater companies 
and universities, in hopes of developing 
a long-term partnership. 

Nagle and Necrason cofounded VSC 
in 2005, when the couple was living 
and working in professional theater in 
New York City. Their outdoor summer 
shows, with casts of professional actors 
from New York and Vermont, proved 
hugely successful. The Burlington 
public, Necrason recalls, had gotten a 
taste for Shakespeare in the Park-style 
shows with the Champlain Shakespeare 
Festival, which folded in 1980. When 
VSC arrived on the scene, it found an 
audience eager for more. 

Necrason says she and Nagle plan to 
amp up the festival even further. Their 
10-year dream is to turn the company 
into “a nationally recognized and 


financially sustainable Shakespeare 
festival,” she says, envisioning a destina- 
tion event that would serve northern 
Vermont and pull in regional audiences. 

As for this year? “Midsummer is such 
a huge extravaganza,” Necrason says. 
“We’re really hoping people can come 
and help build the festival.” 

The Dorset theatre festival has offered 
its Jean E. Miller Young Playwrights 
Competition for the past three years, 
but this time there's an added incentive 
for teens to participate: a cash prize 


and a staged reading. DTF provides free 
playwriting instruction to local middle 
and high school students, then invites 
them to submit their work to a panel 
of nationally recognized playwrights. 
Staged public readings of the winners 
will be performed at the dorsetplayhouse. 

For adults, DTF offers an annual 
playwriting retreat hosted by Brooklyn- 
based, Pulitzer-nominated playwright 
Theresa Rebeck, who’s penned hits 
including Mauritius, Seminar and The 
Understudy , as well as NBC's “Smash.” 
That program requires participants to 
be slightly more qualified than the kids, 
though — the summer retreat is aimed 
at “top playwrights” who have already 
written and produced shows. “It is ex- 
citing how many of our writers began 
plays at the retreat that have gone on to 
productions at some of the top theaters 
across the country,” writes DTF artistic 
director dina janis. 

Got a “strong, healthy belt”? Burlington’s 
girls nite out wants you. The 


semi-professional theater company, 
founded in 2010 to create more roles for 
female actors, has put out a call for singers 
to perform in its October production, 
The Prima Donnettes. The musical revue 
explores changing female roles from 
the 1950s through the 70s via the songs 
of those eras. “Think Dusty Springfield 
meets Tina Turner!” suggests GNO's 
website. Auditions are this Thursday 
through Saturday, June 12 to 14. 

The FLYNN CENTER FOR THE PERFORMING ARTS' 

education director, Christina weakland. 


has headed up the flynnarts summer 
youth theater program since 2008. Along 
with codirectors and artistic team piero 

BONAMICO, GINA FEARN and DANIELLE SERTZ. 

Weakland has worked with Vermont 
teens aged 13 to 19 to produce one or two 
musicals each summer. 

What started modestly — with a 
single production of You're a Good Man, 
Charlie Brown that attracted fewer 
than two dozen students to the audi- 
tion — has “just exploded, and exploded 
very quickly,” says Weakland. “Interest 
doubled the second year and tripled the 
third year.” 

This year, the kids will perform two 
works aimed at a slightly older teen and 
adult audience: Carrie and The Mystery 
of Edwin Drood. 

Since 2010, the program has put on 
two musicals each summer and attracts 
dozens of students to audition for a lim- 
ited number of roles. Many return each 
year and win back their roles anew. It’s 
rare, Weakland observes, that an older 
newcomer enters; this year, only one of 


the high schoolers in the program is a 
first-timer. 

"They’re getting to work at sort of an 
elevated level,” she says. “Here, every 
kid is one of the kids that gets all the 
leads in their high school. The whole 
ensemble is made up of kids that work at 
that caliber, which means that they push 
each other and inspire each other and 
cheer each other on.” 

If the program's audition process 
seems extreme for summer camp, that’s 
part of the point. “If they’re going into 
the real world, I want them not to be 
shocked,” Weakland explains. “In the real 
world, an entire successful professional 
career migjit be as an ensemble member 
— and you would feel grateful for it” 

Many Summer Youth Theater alums 
go on to conservatory or university 
theater programs, and most return after 
their freshman years for a final season at 
the Flynn before they reach the 19-year- 
old cutoff, Weakland says. 

The bonds that students form in the 
summers last throughout the year. “The 
kids are finding their people,” Weakland 
says, noting the program has an active, 
year-round Facebook page. And the 
teens show up at each other's school 
performances for support. “They might 
be the odd ones out in their school — 
theater kids are often the odd ones out," 
Weakland adds. “But they come here 
and they’ve created such a community, 
and that’s actually what I’m most proud 
of in this program.” ® 

INFO 

by the Vermont Shakespeare Company. 
Saturday. August 9, and Sunday, August 10, 

6 p.m„ at Knight Point State Park in North 
Hero; Wednesday, Augustl3. and Thursday, 
August 14, 6 p.m., at Circus Lawn, Shelburne 
Museum; Saturday, August 16, 7:30 p.m., 
and Sunday. August 17, Z p.m., at Royall Tyler 
Theatre, University of Vermont in Burlington. 
$15-25. vermontshakespeare.org 





Theater Program. Thursday, July 17, through 

FlynnSpace in Burlington. $14-16. flynntix.org 
The Mystery ot Edwin Drood, produced by 

Z, 7 p.m.; matinees Friday, August 1, through 
Sunday, August 3, 2 p.m., at FlynnSpace in 
Burlington. $14-16. 363-5966 or nynntix.org. 
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i THE STRAIGHT DOPE bvceciladams e 


Dear Cecil, 

As I drive through the fruited plains I see more 
and more windmills twisting in the breeze. 

These behemoths got me to thinking: Taking 
into account the carbon cost of production, 
transport and assembly, when does the 
windmill become both financially and carbon- 
footprint cost-effective? I've asked several 
energy experts, including one manufacturer, 
and they had no clue. 

Todd J. Janus 


N o clue? Where did you 
find these so-called 
experts? The carbon 
cost of wind power 
is well known — low carbon 
emissions is one of wind’s main 
advantages. (Renewability, 
naturally, is the other.) Wind’s 
cost-eflectiveness from a 
financial standpoint is likewise 
no mystery, but frankly the 
story is less upbeat, particularly 
in light of the natural gas boom 
due to fracking. I don’t say it’s 
game over for wind power; all 
fossil fuels including gas will 
run out eventually. But wind 
has a steep hill to climb. 

To gauge the carbon cost 
of a power-generation source, 
engineers perform what’s 
known as a life-cycle analysis. 
This takes into account 
everything from construction 
and transportation of 
components to the site, pouring 
of foundations and stringing of 
transmission lines to eventual 
decommissioning costs 

when the generating device 
has reached the end of its 
useful life. 


For wind power, these 
costs aren’t trivial. Some wind 
turbines are so massive that a 
single blade is nearly as long as 
a football field. Wind turbines 
contain iron, zinc, aluminum, 
lead and other metals that 
must be mined and refined. 
The cost of transmission lines 
and transformers can also be 
sizable, since turbine fields are 
often in remote locations. 

But, carbon-wise, it pays off. 
A standard unit of measurement 
for greenhouse gas emissions is 
grams of carbon dioxide (C02) 
equivalent per kilowatt-hour 
(kWh) generated. The worst 
offenders, coal-fired power 
plants, typically produce 
about 1,000 grams of C02 per 
kilowatt-hour. Natural gas 
power plants emit about 600 
grams, while solar photovoltaic 
cells can emit from 50 to 250 
grams dependingon technology. 
Nuclear power plants emit just 
20 to 30 grams, but nukes have 
other issues. Wind turbines 
vary considerably — offshore 
plants generate more juice 
due to steadier winds but have 



much higher carbon costs. 
On average, though, wind 
generates less than 30 grams of 
carbon per kilowatt-hour. 

Out-of-pocket costs are 
where wind power runs 
into trouble. According to 
U.S. Department of Energy 
projections, offshore wind 
power plants entering service 
in 2019 will have a net cost of 
20 cents per kilowatt-hour, 
by far the highest cost of 
any technology except solar 
thermal. Onshore wind power 
is much cheaper at 8 cents/ 
kWh, which compares well 
with coal at 9.6 cents, although 
coal you can switch on and off 
as needed, unlike wind. 

Natural-gas-fired plants, 
however, kick virtually every 
other technology’s butt. They 
produce electricity for as little 
as 6.4 cents/kWh, cheaper 
than all other sources except 
geothermal — and geothermal 
has limited availability, while 
gas is abundant. Gas is also 
relatively easy to transport 


and available on demand. If it 
’t for global warming, 
atural gas unquestionably 
mid be the electricity- 
generation source of 
choice. 

But global warming 
’t be ignored, much 
some would like 
Although cleaner 
than coal, natural-gas 
plants still produce 
significant C02. In the 
the limits 
proposed by the Obama 
administration won't make 
natural gas less attractive; on 
the contrary, if they stick they'll 
hasten the switch from coal- 
fired generation to gas. 

However, a carbon tax, 
which has been proposed with 
varying degrees of seriousness, 
would be a different story. 
Australia recently enacted a 
controversial carbon tax of 
more than $23 per metric ton 
C02. This dramatically shifts 
the financial balance in favor 
of wind, which can generate 
power at 70 percent of the cost 
of natural gas and 55 percent 
that of coal. 

But I don't see a carbon tax 
getting much traction in the 
U.S. — Obama will have a tough 
enough time holding the line 
on C02 limits. Absent such a 
tax, the prospects for wind are 


dubious. Till now the wind- 
power industry has benefited 
from a tax credit of 2.3 cents/ 
kWh for plants that started 
construction before 2014. The 
credit lasts 10 years, bringing 
the cost per kilowatt-hour 
below 6 cents, which overcomes 
a lot of investor hesitation. The 
credit is currently in limbo 
because of Republican-led 
efforts to slash or kill it. Kill the 
credit and you kill much of the 
incentive, which is another way 
of saying the credit is distorting 
the market. 

You ask; Isn’t a tax credit for 
wind just a carbon tax from a 
different angle? No. The carbon 
tax says, “Figure out a way to 
reduce emissions.” The tax 
credit says, “Here’s how you’re 
going to reduce emissions.” 
If we’re trying to encourage 
innovation — and we'd better 
be — that's a big distinction. 

Over the long term, wind’s 
prospects are brighter. For 2040, 
the DOE projects that power- 
generation costs for natural gas 
will rise, while those for wind 
will drop (although oflshore 
wind will still be among the 
costliest technologies). If so, 
wind power may make more 
economic sense. But from 
a strictly dollars-and-cents 
perspective, it doesn’t make a 
lot of sense right now. 


INFO 
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I ey, Jernigan. I have a young 
1 here who needs a 
: to the car rental at the 
I airport.” 

The caller was my artist friend 
Katharine, phoning from her studio/ 
store across from Burlington’s City Hall 
Park. She’s mostly known for her sublime 


architecture degree, but I’m not sure 
about pursuing it. What I really love is 
photography. I just don’t know if that's 
still a viable profession in the digital age, 
with every bloke and his uncle constantly 
sounds kind of unwieldy. I could drive you snapping pictures.” 


Graniteville 


all the way by taxi, and it would probably 
be more efficient and cheaper.” 

“Yeah, I was actually thinking the same 
thing," Milo said. “Could you give me a 
price for this?” 

I pulled over and computed the taxi 
fare to Graniteville, and my customer went 


watercolor renderings of the Vermont for it Score! I thought — a good fare 


landscape, and I’m a huge fan of her work. 
If she’d have me, I would gladly be her 
groupie — cleaning her brushes, mixing 
paints, sweeping up the shop, fawning over 
her. I may have actually broached the idea 
with her at some point, but she said her 
husband would likely frown on it. So I've 
(mostly) let go of that particular fantasy. 

Katharine introduced me to Milo, a 
handsome, lanky 22-year-old Aussie on 
an extended American vacation. Climbing 
d the shotgun seat of my 


gorgeous Tuesday afternoon in the merry 
mth of May. 


i what you’re saying. Hey, do you 
have the exact address we’re going to?" 

Milo nodded, chuckling, and began 
extracting random paper notes from 
his pocket. He found the paper napkin 
on which he had written the name and 
address of the garage selling the car, and 
he read it out to me. 

“I'll tell you what,” I said. “I don't 
recognize the road off the top of my 


HUSILEDONASUBPAR VEHICLE. 


Mergingonto the highway, I asked Milo 
about his heritage, and specifically if he 
had Aborigine ancestors in his bloodline. 
He replied, “No, but I do hear that a lot, 


appeared effortlessly hip with his all-black probably because I’m so dark. My parents 
attire, rough-and-tumble beard and shock are both from Estonia. They immigrated to 
of curly black hair. We smiled at each Australia when I was a baby, in the years 


other, and he struck n 


game for adventure — reminiscent of n 
in my own salad days, or perhaps the salad 
days of my imagination. 

“So I’m taking you up to rent a car?” I 
confirmed as we hooked a left onto Main 
Street. “Where are you off to?” 

“Well, for the next part of my trip, I'm 
driving cross-country, and there’s this 
potential car I’m checking out in the town 
of Graniteville.” 

I internally ran the logistics and said, 
“I see. So you’re renting the car to drive 
to Graniteville to look at a car you might 
wanna buy. But if you do decide to pull 
the trigger, you’ll have to first return the 
rental car to Burlington and get a ride back 
the next day with somebody? This plan 


is carefree and when the Soviet Union was breaking up. 


Because they had skills that were needed 
— my dad is a physicist and my mom’s a 
nurse — they were welcomed with open 
arms. They hit the ground running and 
never looked back.” 

“So are you here on a break from school 
or something?" 

“Yeah, thafs exactly it. My school 
pension is quite meager, but it's enough 
travel a bit, if you don’t mind 
now and then.” 

“And school ‘pension’ — that’s, like, 
what we would call a school loan?" 

“No, it's better than that — it's a grant 
that every student receives." 

“What’s your field of study?” 

“1 have a few classes left for my 


head. I’m not sure I’ve ever been through 
Graniteville, to tell you the truth. Why 
don’t ya plug it into the GPS on your 
cellphone? That’ll make life easy.” 

“I would if I had a cellphone,” Milo 
replied. My dumbstruck reaction made 
him grin. 

“Traveling in a foreign country 
without a phone,” I noted with a whistle 
of admiration. “God bless you, man. I like 
your style. Here’s my phone.” 

Graniteville is just southeast of Barre. 
As we approached the town, I saw a sight 
that made me blink: On each side of the 
road was a series of massive hills of granite 
slabs, each mound perhaps 100 to 200 
feet in height. Would they be considered 
■ambling tailings, castoffs in the granite-mining 
process? It reminded me — after 35 years 
in my adopted state — how little I really 
know about it. Tm always discovering new 
things that surprise and confound me. And 
delight me. 

With the GPS robotically leading the 
way, we reached the garage In front sat 


the car for sale: a lipstick-red 2002 Dodge 
Durango with tires worthy of a monster- 
truck competition. Milo liked what he saw. 

I was feeling protective of Milo, not 
wanting him to get hustled on a subpar 
vehicle But when the garage owner came 
out and introduced himself, my concerns 
evaporated. He was a burly, bearded, 
friendly bear of a man decked out in a gray 
jumpsuit, eyes twinkling like he was privy 
to a mischievous joke we were all in on — 
in other words, a bona fide Vermonter. I 
knew the kid would do fine. 

Milo and I took a test ride up past 
the broken granite mountains, and the 
Durango performed well. Back at the 
garage, Milo paid the guy and executed 
the paperwork, and I drove him to the 
Montpelier DMV to register the car and 
pick up temporary plates. 

Exchanging goodbyes back at the 
garage, I said, “Safe journey across the 
country, Milo. I hope to see you back in 
Vermont sometime.” 

“Yes, I bet I’ll be back here in the future. 
My heart tells me so. There’s something 
about this place.” 

The following Saturday, I stopped by 
Katharine’s place. Her block of St. Paul 
Street is closed to traffic duringthe farmers 
market, and a steady stream of folks filed 
in and out of the gallery, a combination 
of friends and art buyers. People love 
schmoozing with Katharine, me included. 

Over bowls of farmers market Tibetan 
rice and veggies, Katharine asked me how 
things went with Milo. I told her the whole 
story, and she said, “Oh, I'm glad it worked 
out so well That kid was a sweetie!” © 

All these stories are true , though names | 
and locations may be altered to protect § 
privacy. ^ 

INFO ^ ■ s 



LA ROUTE LESS TRAVELED 

A photo essay of Quebec's soon-to-be-bypassed Route 133 



P erhaps you’ve heard about the 
multimillion-dollar highway-bypass 
project that's been in the works for 
decades? As far back as the mid- 
1960s, regional transportation of- 
ficials were promising locals a new, 
four-lane divided highway that would speed 
motorists through their communities in 
record time, getting large trucks and buses 
off the smaller streets. Since then, budget 
delays, bureaucratic snafus, municipal op- 
position and political infighting have bogged 
down sections of the project. Though some 
stretches of highway were completed years 
ago, it’s unclear when, or if, the entire circuit 
will open. 

Vermont’s Circumferential Highway? 
Nope, we're talking about Quebec's Autoroute 
35, a 25-mile stretch of proposed highway be- 
tween the U.S./Canada border and Saint- Jean- 
sur-Richelieu. Canadian officials consider 
A-35 such a vital artery for improving travel 
and trade between Montreal and Boston that 
for many years they officially referred to it as 
Autoroute de la Nouvelle-Angleterre, or the 
New England Motorway. 

Less discussed is the route that A-35 will 
leave in its dust. 

Currently, when northbound travelers 
cross the international border at Highgate 
Springs — Quebec’s 
second-busiest land 
port of entry after 
Champlain-St. Bernard 
de Lacolle, at the 
northern terminus of 
New York's Interstate 
87 — the transition 
feels almost cartoon- 
ishly abrupt. Road signs 
switch from English 
to French and miles to 
kilometers. The land- 
scape changes in a flash 
from verdant, wooded 
hills to beige, tabletop-flat farmland. And 
road conditions degrade from the smooth, 
wide-open asphalt of 1-89 to the bumpier 
and mostly two-lane Route 133. 

As travelers to Montreal and points north 
have discovered over the years, this stretch 
of rural road has a uniquely quirky charm. 
But how much longer will it be indispens- 
able? In recent months, transportation 
officials on both sides of the border have 
suggested that the final stretch of A-35 will 
be completed as “soon” as 2017. Travelers on 


Route 133 have surely noticed the finished 
but not-yet-open overpass and interchange, 
located between Saint-Sebastien and Pike 
River. For many of them, those innovations 
will make the two-lane road obsolete. 


As travelers 
to Montreal 
and points north 
have discovered 
over the years, 
this stretch 
of rural road 
has a uniquely 
quirky charm. 


Recently, Seven Days staffers spent a day 
touring some of the Route 133 roadside at- 
tractions that we’ve long wondered about 
but usually sped by. Among them are a pet 
shop, a giant man outside an antique dealer- 
ship, a deserted strip club, a manufactured 
dinosaur and a haunted house. All will be 
off the beaten path once the new highway 
opens several miles to the east 

Most of the Quebecois we met, including 
several small-business owners, said they are 
eagerly awaiting A-35’s completion. Though 
a few worry that they’ll lose customers to 
Montreal and the States, many more said 
they’re looking forward to the day when 
their otherwise tranquil communities are no 
longer disrupted by the rumble and roar of 
passing tractor-trailer trucks. 

Yvon Labonte, general manager of the 
town of Bedford, several miles east of Route 
133, summed up die sentiments of many 
locals we met. The 65-year-old, who grew 
up in Bedford, has watched as d vendre (for 
sale) signs cropped up outside house after 
house in his ever-dwindling town. 

“I think it will help us,” Labonte sug- 
gested. "We will be closer to Montreal.” 

— K.P. 
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SEVEN DAYSIES 


Locals Pick the Best of Vermont 

THANKS FOR THE NOMINATIONS! 

During the past two weeks, we’ve collected more than 
90,000 nominations from 2500+ readers — you rock! 



In Round 2, pick your favorite from among the top nominees 
in each category — it’s multiple choice! Voting starts 
Wednesday, June 18, at sevendaysvt.com. 

BALLOT SPONSORED BY 

D€ ALG R .C SIM 

NOMINATE DESIGNATE j CELEBRATE 

MAY 28-JUNE 11 I JUNE 18-JULY 1 i JULY 30 

Write in your Pick the best from See who won in 

favorites. top finalists. Seven Days! 






La Route Less Traveled « P .3i 

B ernard benoiTs charming sabrevois antiques store has been around for 26 years. 

Located on another sharp bend of Route 133, Chez Mon Onde advertises its wares with 
piles of gently worn wooden furniture stacked on the porch. Inside, a delightfully weird 
selection of knickknacks is for sale, from precious purses and col lectible statuettes to a 
badly taxidermied deer head. 

Benoit, a native of Montreal whose mustache and pipe match his storefront's logo, set up shop 
here to tap into the tourist flow along Route 133. What does he think about A-35? "I feel bad,' he 
said. "When [tourists] come to Montreal and back to USA [on A-35], they don't think to take a small 
road and shop and see an antique store." 

Other changes have impacted Benoit's business over the years. When passports became 
required to cross the border, he saw a decrease in sales. The exchange rate, too, can help or hurt 
his customer flow. 

Benoit, for one, is happy the highway isnt done yet. Several years ago, he recalled, a Vermont- 
based television crew drove up Route 133, interviewing shopkeepers along the way about the 
prospect of A-35, He went on air opposing the road — whose construction still hasn't reached 
Sabrevois. "For me. its good," he said with a chuckle. 

As for the location of his storefront he’s got no concerns: Chez Mon Onde is on the safe side of 
a big curve that sees several accidents a year, primarily in the winter. A couple of years ago, a gas 
truck crashed and burst into flames. "All the accidents [happen] across the street," Benoit noted. 
"Not many on this side." —X. C. IV. 



M aybe it was called GEISHA. Maybe it was ADAM & EVE. Maybe it was just the word "EROTICA* 
emblazoned on the side of a weathered gray building. Whatever it was called as it cycled 
through various ownerships, the strip club on Route 133 was where Vermont high school 
guys went to ogle, according to local legend. You know, when they just couldn't bear to wait 
until reaching Montreal. 

These days, the strip dub is closed, though signs from its various incarnations still adorn the 
exterior walls. A few faded posters tacked to the doors and windows offer a meager consolation 
prize for disappointed visitors. — X. C. IV. 


I located on a nearly 90-degree 
I bend in the road, is open 365 days 
I ayear. That's good, because IK just 
about the only place on Route 133 to 
stop for car-trip sundries. It offers what 
you'd expect from a convenience store 
on a truck route: beverages, cigarettes, 
snacks, chocolate. (We stocked up on 
Nestle Aero bars, not widely available 
in the U.S.) There are even porn-y 
decks of cards. 

What set the store apart, though, 
at least for American visitors, are the 
firecrackers for sale. 

Owner angele BRETON, who 
bought the store four years ago, 
said that most people in the 
area — including the town's other 
small-business owners — are in favor 
of A-35. Though she admitted to 'a 
little bit" of concern about the road’s 
impact on her livelihood, she noted 
that most of her customers are locals. 
Breton sees tourist customers in the 
summer, and an annual ice-fishing 
festival brings winter visitors in for a 
few days, but she's always relied on 
regulars to stay afloat Plus, A-35 will 
be just a few minutes' drive from her 
store. 'So the people from Bedford, 
the trucks, they're going to pass here 
anyway." Breton said. —X. C. W. 







ess than a mile from the U.S. border. 

SHOP where, if its open (often it's not), 
they’ll encounter the surliest shopkeeper 
in Quebec. The business owner; who refused 
to give Seven Days his name or answer 
any questions, evidently hates shoppers. 
Later, a longtime Philipsburg resident told 
us the crystal purveyor used to keep a pair 
of big cats, "maybe leopards." in his truck. 

We eavesdropped on his interaction with 
reporter Xian Chiang-Waren.— K.P. 

SURLY SHOPKEEPER: Do you want 
something or not? 

XIAN CHIANG-WAREN: I’m not sure. 

SS: [He bangs the side of his head.) Some 
people I understand. Others I don’t. I don’t 
know what it is. 

XCW: I’m sorry, I’m sorry. I talk very quietly. 
Can you understand me now? 


SS: Now I can. 

XCW: So you traveled to Brazil to get these 
[stones)? 

SS: Did I what? 

XCW: Traveled. 

SS: Traveled? 

XCW: Yeah. To purchase the stones? 

SS: Yeah, yeah, yeah! Don’t ask me 
questions! Are you going to buy ft? 

XCW: Well, sometimes to buy, you want to 
know the story behind it. Because you want 
to know where it came from. Did you travel 


SS: No. they fall from the sky! Dont 
ask me these shit questions! That’s too 
many questions. I don’t like that. The 
information office is closed! C’mon... (He 
pushes all the reporters out of his store.) 



T hird-generation farmer sebastien GAGNON raises cash crops — mostly soybeans, com 
and green beans — on 1,700 acres in saint-armand, several miles from the U.S. border. 
Gagnon, 38. often drives farm equipment on Route 133, and he must cross the busy 
thoroughfare just to get his mail. When his kids are old enough, he said, they’ll cross the 
highway, too, to board their school buses. 

Tf they build up the highway (A-35), it will reduce the traffic. That’s the main thing," he said. 
But not all of Gagnon's neighbors welcome A-35. Some are miffed that the new highway cuts 
through rich farmland. 'So that may be a bad point," he added. — K.P. 



Shorter wait times. No appointment necessary. 
Convenient location. 

The high level of care you can only find at a university 
hospital is available seven days a week when you 
need it most. 

Fletcher the Walk-In Care Center at Fanny Allen 

Aller«._ 790 College Parkway in Colchester, 

in across from St. Michael's College 
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Sprained ankle. 

EARACHES. 

CUTS THAT NEED STITCHES. 
Not all emergencies require an 

emergency room. 


Urgent Care at Fletcher Allen 

7 DAYS A WEEK M0N-THURS, 8 AM-8 PM FRI-SUN, 9 AM-8 PM 



La Route Less Traveled 



L H0TEL54 may be open only twice a month (this month, June 14 and June 29), but "la plus 
grande maison hantee au Quebec," as the haunted house is billed, offers plenty of horrors even 
if you cant go inside. Which we couldn't 

Above the "No Refunds* sign near the front entrance, LH0TEL54 announces a list of things 
for which it cant be held responsible, including "deheaded," "hearth" failure, "lost of consciousness" 
and death. Maybe there's good reason for the creatively translated disclaimer. Brave souls who 
peer through the glass front doors may fall over in fright at the sight of a blow-up doll strapped to 
an electric chair, or the fake skeletons. Those with real stamina, such as reporter Ken Picard, can 
take a break inside the bowl of the outsize bloody toilet statue in the parking lot. —X.C.W. 




I f you've driven from Vermont to Montreal in 
the past 40 years, you’ve probably noticed the 
enormous statue of a man in sabrevois. Once 
upon a time, the giant proffered a hot dog; 
other years, it was a Coke bottle. These days, he 
holds a sign reading Tegeantantique.com," which 
refers to the massive store behind it. 

Here are some things you could buy at the 
30.000-square-foot Le Geant Antique: a floor-to- 
ceiling ornate mirror, books, shelves, doors, chairs, 
spinning wheels, file cabinets, boat paddles, roll-top 
desks, regular desks, wooden crates, tin lunchboxes, 
painted souvenir jawbones, vanities, rugs, Coke 
bottles, antique Coke cups, action figures, porcelain 
dolls, tin signs, old license plates, coins, postcards, 
trunks, wheelbarrows, coat racks, milking pails ... 
and more. The higher-end stuff is artfully displayed 
at the front of the store; the back of the massive, 
hangar-like structure looks more like a scrap yard. 

There is so much stuff (and so many duplicates 
of the same items) that one Seven Days staffer 
speculated that the enterprise is the result of a 
serious hoarding habit. Not so. Turns out owner 
marcel belair has a steady eBay and online-sales 
base. Plus, Le Geant — which the Belair family has 
operated since 1965 — makes most of its money 
by manufacturing new furniture. The antiques 
business is on the side — though its a hefty side. 

Belair said he doesnt think the new highway will 
affect Le GeantS business, given its customer base. 
And those who detour off A-35 onto Route 133 in the 
future wont be disappointed — the Paul Bunyan- 
esque statue will still be waiting. —X.C.W. 



JAY PEAK 

2014 PUMP HOUSE SEASON PASS 

Unrestricted access to the waterpark and outdoor pool 
and hot tub through November 15th, 2014. 

Individual Season Pass 

*89 


4-Pack of Season Passes 



Season Passholders get more than $70 in extras, including: 

• One time Bring-a-Friend 50% off admission to the Pump House ($1 7.50 value) 

• $10 Off a $35 Flow Rider lesson ($10 value] 

• One free Tram ride ($10 value] 

• One free admission to the Ice Haus Indoor Arena for Public Skate or Stick & Puck ($6 value] 
• $10 card for the Elevation 1851' Family Arcade ($10value) 

• One free Full or New Moon hike ($10 value] 

and more... 


TO PURCHASE: jaypeakresort.com/PHSeasonPass 


Rales do no I include 6% IT sales lax. 4-Pack products must be purchased in groups of 4. 








Father Time 

A Burlington parenting group helps men become better dads 



T he clamor of children at play echoes through 
the halls of the former St. Joseph’s School in 
Burlington's Old North End. In full swing is a 
weekly parenting group that provides oppor- 
tunities for bonding — and, on a recent Tuesday night, 
fresh pizza. 

But you won’t find any mommies nursing in- 
fants or chasing toddlers here; it’s Dad’s Night 
at the Visiting Nurse Association Family Room. 
For four hours, fathers can enjoy a free, hot 
meal with their sons and daughters — and play 
with them on an indoor swing set, in the sand box 
or on wrestling mats. Occasionally, the group takes 
field trips to a local fire- 
house, the ECHO Lake 
Aquarium and Science 
Center, the movies 
or a Lake Monsters 
baseball game. Some 
fathers even show 


up without their children, just to spend time with 
other dads. 

What may sound like a standard-issue fathers’ 
group is anything but ordinary. Dad's Night is actu- 
ally part of a federally funded collaboration among 
the VNA, the HowardCenter and Vermont Adult 
Learning. Called VT Dads, the program targets 
“at-risk" fathers, some of whom have been ordered 
to the group by a judge, probation officer or social 
worker with the Vermont Department for Children 
and Families. Others are legally barred from having 
contact with mothers of their kids, have lost custody 
of their children or are trying to prevent the termina- 
tion of their parental rights. 

Through group discussions and a federally ap- 
proved adult-education course, VT Dads aims to help 
men — many of whom grew up without any positive 

tive and responsible parents, partners and family pro- 
viders. It all happens in what the VNA describes as a 
"judgment-free" setting. 


“I was lucky. 1 did have a daddy growing up, and 
he’s a wonderful man,” Crain said of his nonbiological 
father. "But my daddy wasn't good at showing love. He 
wasn’t good at showing patience. He was just good at 
being a provider.” 

Since joining VT Dads, Crain said he’s taken some 
of the classes, including one for men and their partners 
called Active Communication. Crain describes himself 
and his fiancee as “scramble-brained people who commu- 
nicate in a scramble-brained way.” Since completing the 
class, he said, it’s a made “a world of difference” in their 
relationship. “In eight weeks' time,” he said, "she and I 
can talk to each other about anything.” 

Not all of the lessons happen in the classroom. 
Spending time with other fathers each week has also 
taught Crain that he’s not alone. 

“It’s showed me that people from all different walks 
of life have trouble being a father,” he added. “You can 
be poor and broke and living in a cardboard box, or 
you can be rich and living in a mansion. Money doesn't 
make you a good dad." 


IDON’T HAVE IT ALL DOWN... 

BUT IT'S MAKING ME GROW INTO THE PERSON 
I NEVER THOUGHT I'D GROW INTO. 


Examples of good parenting were in short 
supply when Matt Crain was growing up. Now 

32, the Burlington resident stood outside the VNA 
Family Room in a gray T-shirt and baseball cap 

— both of which read "Fathers Make a Difference” 

— handing out fliers and monthly schedules about 
upcoming VT Dads events to some 15 fathers in 

Though Crain looked like he could be the group’s of- 
ficial spokesperson, he’s not ashamed to admit that he 
wasn’t always a good father himself. Just three months 
earlier, a DCF social worker walked him through the 
doors of the VNA Family Room and advised him to start 
attending the group regularly. Crain, who’s currently 
living in Burlington’s COTS family shelter, had previ- 
ously signed over custody of his 7-year-old son to the 
boy’s grandmother and was trying to avoid losing his 
4-year-old boy, too. 

“I’ve been here ever since,” he said, “and I will not 
walk away." 

Crain, whose weathered visage hints at a hard- 
scrabble life, speaks in a low, gravely voice. He said 
he never knew his biological dad. His mom was also a 
"bad-choice kind of mother” who did a lot of drugs and 
had frequent run-ins with the law. 


Josh Edelbaum agrees. As the VNA social worker 
who's overseen VT Dads for four years, Edelbaum 
said he works with men from a variety of different 
financial and personal backgrounds. Yet despite their 
differences, Edelbaum said he sees a lot of common 
threads running through their pasts: physical, sexual 
or emotional trauma; drugs and alcohol abuse in 
the home; generational poverty; and single-parent 
households. 

“Parenting under the best of circumstances is really 
tough,” Edelbaum added. “A lot of times people talk 
about working with families in the community, yet 
what that often means is working with moms. This 
group is really an opportunity to bring the dads into 
that picture as well.” 

By now, Edelbaum has memorized the dismal 
prospects for kids who grow up in fatherless homes. 
According to the National Responsible Fatherhood 
Clearinghouse, children in father-absent households — 
about 24 million nationally — are five times more likely 
to be poor, and one-third more likely to drink, smoke, 
use drugs and engage in other high-risk behavior. 

Yet despite such bleak statistics, Edelbaum’s ap- 
proach with the dads he works with, both in the class- 
room and through informal discussions, is to focus on 



the strengths these men can bring to 
their children’s lives. 

So while Edelbaura’s eight-week 
curriculum, the 24/7 Dad, talks about 
helping fathers “manage their anger,” 
Edelbaum tries to expand the discus- 
sion. “Men are more than just angry,” 
he said. “Certainly, we all experience a 
whole range of emotions. That's just the 
one most acceptable for men to express.” 

That message hit home for Jose 
Santos. During a recent Dad's Night, 
the 34-year-old Burlington father of 
two — a 5-year-old daughter and a 
9-year-old son — watched in quiet 


contemplation as his kids burned 
some energy on the indoor play set. 
Asked how he’s benefited from the 
dads' group, Santos, who started at- 
tending Dad’s Night just two months 
earlier, was eager to talk about how he 
found VT Dads: His probation officer 
"strongly urged” him to attend. 

“I got into trouble because I hap- 
pened to be drinking and I was yelling 
at my kids about something,” Santos 
recalled matter-of-factly. “I was 
drunk and unreasonable. I flew off the 
handle, and my wife didn’t like it and 





Father Time 



Everyone deserves 
safe drinking water 

Help us develop a vaccine against water-borne disease. 

We are looking for healthy adults 
aged 46-64 years. 

4 outpatient visits and 2 follow up 
phone calls over 6 months 
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she called the cops. Long story short, 
I ended up resisting arrest and being 
Tased in front of my kids. That was a 
heckuva situation.” 

Santos said that the dads' group 
really opened his eyes to the emotional 
and genetic “baggage” he inherited from 
his own father, who was an alcoholic 
with anger-management issues. 

“When you’re mad, that’s the only 
moment when you're not worried about 
your kids being afraid of you," he said. 
“The other times? That’s when you 
really think about it. Hey, that’s some- 
thing you have to live with. You can't 
just shake that off.” 

What has Santos taken from his first 
eight weeks with the group? 

“Calmness. Being humble and calm,” 
he said. “As a person dealing with anger, 
this place helps me to get my mind back 
in check. It helps me reevaluate myself, 
so when I’m back around my children, 
I'm able to handle things a little bit more 
relaxed.” 

Edelbaum pointed out that the 
dads’ group “really busts all the myths 
about men being unwilling to show af- 
fection or talk about their emotions.” 
Put a group of fathers into a support- 
ive and nonjudgmental environment, 
and they’ll share their most personal 
stories. 

But not every father who attends 
Dad's Night is there because a judge or 
probation officer ordered him to go. 

Guy Estiverne, a 29-year-old native 
of Brooklyn, N.Y., moved to Vermont 
in 2008 to live with his kids and their 
mother. As an African American man 
in one of the nation’s whitest states, 
Estiverne admitted it was initially 
hard for him to find a community 
of other men with whom he could 
identify. And, while Estiverne was 
fortunate to grow up in a two-parent 


YOU CAN BE POOR 
AND BROKE AND LIVING 
IN A CARDBOARD BOX, 

OR YOU CUN BE RICH 
AND LIVING IRAKI. 
MONEY DOESN'T MAKE 
YOUAGOODDAD. 

MATT CRAIN, 
VT DADS PARTICIPANT 



household, he described his own dad 
as “stem ... He went to work, did his 
thing. He loved his kids but didn't 
openly show it.” 

The father of a 5-year-old boy and 
7-year-old daughter, Estiverne has been 




coming to the dads’ group almost every 
week since 2010. His daughter dangled 
from the monkey bars while his son, 
dressed in a black ninja costume, play- 
acted pro-wrestling moves, such as 
body slams and atomic knee drops, with 
his father. 

Why does Estiveme, a gentle giant 
with a warm, gap-toothed smile, return 
week after week? 

“The bonding," he explained. “It's a 
place where me and my son can come 
and be as silly as we want. And it’s all 
encouraged. 1 know a lot of fathers that 
come here for that very reason.” 

Reached by phone later, Estiverne’s 
girlfriend, Brandie Bessette, said her 
boyfriend was always a loving dad. But 
since he started attending Dad’s Night, 
she’s seen a real improvement in his 
parenting skills. 

“He’s changed a lot,” she said. “Since 
he started going, Guy has really opened 
up to doing more with the kids, playing 
with them outside, just being a great 

Estiveme, who’s currently looking 
to go back to school, said that the dad’s 
group will remain a regular part of his 
weekly schedule. 

“I don’t have it all down. I’m still 
learning,” he said with a big grin. “But 
it’s making me grow into the person I 
never thought I'd grow into.” © 
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Feminist Fool 

Theater review: The Fool's Riddle: Hysteria Has No House 



A s The Fool's Riddle: Hysteria 
Has No House opens, the 
stage is black, and just a stack 
of books and a few scarves 
lie strewn on the floor. A young female 
dancer in a short top hat, tight jacket 
and leotard enters to unfurl and spin the 
scarves while the play’s title and some 
wordplay are projected onto the back 
wall. And then two stage assistants roll on 
a wheelchair containing Jocelyn Woods. 

Her entrance, under low theater 
lights, is mysterious. Gauzy fabric 
shrouds Woods, and assistants peel it 
away to reveal her in a loose array of 
tumbling white, iridescent garments. 
She wears a large, odd hat; something 
between a fool’s homed cap and a styl- 
ized uterus, it represents the two central 
preoccupations of this play. 

Woods speaks from the stationary 
wheelchair, her movement confined to 
slight changes in the upper half of her 
body. The program states that she has a 
neuromuscular disease. It’s evident in 
her skeletal arms and bent wrists, curled 
inward to plant her hands in her lap. But 
Woods distills our attention to her vocal 
power and facial expressiveness, and, 
though she’s a frail figure, her wheelchair 
assumes the significance of a throne. 

As well as performing, Woods wrote 
and directed The Fool’s Riddle. But she is 
not alone onstage. Woods characterizes 
herself as the Fool; she calls the dancer, 
played with nice concentration by Becca 
Aranda, the Stranger. As the show pro- 
gresses, Woods seems to grow more 
powerful in her chair. During transitions 
made tantalizing by low light, she has 
assistants quietly ministering to her in 
small gestures that transform Woods' 
costumes. She has music underscoring 
some transitions, and photographs of 
herself projected on the wall. 

She has the Stranger, a companion 
who primarily sits or stands still on the 
stage but occasionally portrays a meta- 
phorical analogue to something the Fool 
says. After a while, it's clear Woods has 
caused all of these things to be. She may 
not be capable of lifting her arms, but 
she has constructed a world to rule. It’s 
remarkable to watch her fragile pres- 
ence as the center of something that 
emanates in ripple after ripple, project- 
ing from her. 


Visually, the play is riveting. But the 
text is ultimately a collection of abstract 
pronouncements, chiefly centered on 
society’s tendency to condemn misfits 
and women. The Fool, insofar as she’s a 
character, is an outcast continually bris- 
tling with unfocused offense. 

The play makes frequent reference to 
long-debunked medical and psychologi- 
cal beliefs about hysteria. Anything from 
moodiness to mental illness was once 
ascribed to the idea that the uterus could 
roam about the body. The notion of the 
wandering womb arose with early Greek 
physicians and lingered in Western 
medical thought until the 19th century, 
but is no longer accepted. Still, Woods 
feels the need to tackle this image like a 
pernicious, ongoing threat. She mounts 
an unceasing attack, but it is limited to 
vague, abstract statements. 

That abstraction is the script’s down- 
fall. There is no dramatization, the oc- 
casional tumble or twirl of the Stranger 
notwithstanding. Instead of telling or 
enacting a story that embodies an idea, 
the text proclaims wrongs as generali- 
ties. The Fool’s Riddle survives quite well 
with limited motion, but it cannot sur- 
vive the lack of character and conflict. 


Every one-character play flirts with 
this danger. Because the Fool experi- 
ences no emotion other than formless 
outrage, she’s not a complete character 
with an objective or a story. The Stranger 
doesn’t serve as a character or even a 
foil, but as an occasional metaphorical 
echo of the Fool's musings. Ironically, 
the Fool in King Lear, which Woods ref- 
erences, is a character only interesting in 
contrast to Lear — his riffs and declara- 
tions are dramatic dead ends until they 
entwine with Lear’s vision of the world. 
Theater relies on interaction, even if 
only in stories recounted in monologue, 
but Woods' play neglects it. 

This production proves that the 
simple spectacle of a nearly motionless 
woman in a chair is more than enough 
to produce a visually arresting presen- 
tation. The use of screen projection, 
dramatic lighting, costume changes and 
dance supplies complexity and a fairly 
full palette of theatrical stimuli. But 
without conflict, character and change, 
there is no story. 

The experience of watching this play 
plainly includes awareness of Woods' 
stamina and conviction as a performer, ms 
T he role she's written is confined to in l 


polemics about misogyny, mental ill- 
ness and eroticism. Her Fool remains 
in essentially the same emotional state 
throughout the 100-minute production: 
indignant, disappointed, distanced. She’s 
not so much a character as she is a voice 
of judgment. Woods is impressive at 
maintaining our attention by sheer force 
of will, but the script gives her very little 

To her credit, Woods does not let her 
disability make the audience uncomfort- 
able. Though her text tries to produce 
some heat and light with confronta- 
tional references to sex, menstruation 
and erotic pleasure, the effect is more an 
us-against-the-world rallying cry than a 
tirade to make the audience wince. 

As a script, The Fool's Riddle lacks the 
conflict essential to drama, but Woods’ 
imaginative staging is strong compensa- 
tion. Should you see it? It's worth having 
your curiosity satisfied if you’ve begun 
to wonder how Woods goes past her 
physical limitations to hold the stage for 
nearly two hours. And if you share the 
author’s distaste for doctrinaire views 
on social outcasts and the weakness 
of women, you can find your interests 
loudly proclaimed. There isn't great M 
poetry here, but the somewhat surreal- < 
istic presentation gives this sweeping, § 
conceptual rant a seductive gauziness. < 

As an artist, Woods can stand on her 3 
own, without excuses for her disability. 3 
Her fierce commitment to performance 
is enough. But to have an effect on an 
audience, she needs to move past a 
confining preoccupation with herself. 0 
Projecting art photographs of oneself p 
during a monologue that admits no ? 
other character is, ultimately, deadening 2 

narcissism. Woods’ isolation extends - 

to mispronouncing words that per- 
haps she’s only read and never heard. 
Without a collaborator or director to £ 
inform or contradict her, she’s restricted g 
by more than a wheelchair. But should g 
she extend herself outward, we might w 
find she has plenty to say to us. © 

INFO 

written and directed by Jocelyn Woods. g 

ay, June IS. 7 p.m.. Black Box Theater at £ 

Street Landing Performing Arts Center S 

rlington. $21-26. flynntix.org S 



Gap Gear 

Vermont debuts a Euro-style party on wheels — on some of the state's toughest terrain 



F or hard-core, hill-climbing 
cyclists around Vermont, and 
plenty more from out of state, 
summertime means the call of 
the LAMB — the 100-plus-mile route 
that traverses the Lincoln, Appalachian, 
Middlebury and Brandon gaps. Forcing 
cyclists to wheel and wheeze up and 
down more than 10,000 feet, it’s a 
bragging-rights ride of passage. It’s also 
a genuinely intimidating undertaking: 
What happens if your bike, or your body, 
breaks down on the super steeps? 

This weekend. Green Mountain gear- 
heads eager to try the LAMB will get the 
European treatment when the first-ever 
Vermont Gran Fondo rolls into Addison 
County. Think mechanics, course mar- 
shals and peanut-butter-and-jelly sand- 
wiches, plus the support vehicles known, 
appropriately enough, as SAG wagons. 

Described by Bicycling magazine 
as a “party on wheels,” a gran fondo 
is typically a high-spirited affair that 
treats cyclists to sumptuous meals and 
fine wines after a ferocious ride through 
the European countryside. The local 
event on June 14, however, will be less 
of a party and more of a panting, heart- 
stopping, adrenaline-rushing ride up 
and down Vermont’s most notorious 
mountains. "This will be hard,” prom- 
ises event director Sue Hoxie. "It is not 
the average cyclist who is going to be 
able to do this.” 

Oh, and there will still be a party. It’s 
down in the town of Middlebury, where 
a slew of arts events will celebrate the 
area’s rich biking culture. 

“You sometimes don’t realize what 
you have until somebody else whispers 
it in your ear,” says longtime Cornwall 
resident and Sports Illustrated writer 
Alex Wolff. He recalls when another 
publication, Yankee Magazine, called his 
county home to the best road biking in 
New England. “I said, ‘Yeah, that’s us!’ 
The drivers are considerate, and the 
people who bike seriously remark on 
how they don’t run into one another 
because there are so many roads,” Wolff 
says. "It’s a matter of embracing and for- 
malizing what we have, like the LAMB.” 

The idea of a Vermont Gran Fondo 
got legs late last summer, when nearly a 
dozen cycling enthusiasts began work- 
ing with the Addison County Chamber 


of Commerce to organize and promote a 
road ride akin to the Vermont 50 moun- 
tain bike race out of Brownsville. They 
wanted it to be tough but fun. "It’s not 
a race,” says Ripton rider and Vermont 
Gran Fondo organizer Willem Jewett, 
who happened to be in France last 
summer when 8,000 people showed up 
for a spin. "The format is accessible not 
just to the fittest of people.” 

For those who aren’t quite geared up 
for the full Gran Fondo of 104 miles and 
10,700 feet of climbing on all four gaps, 
there’s the Medio Fondo (69 miles and 
7,300 feet of climbing on the Lincoln 
and Appalachian gaps) and the Piccolo 
Fondo (46 miles and 3,100 feet of climb- 
ing on the Brandon and Middlebury 
gaps). Hoxie reports that the oldest rider 
registered so far is 70. The youngest 
is 13, part of a family vacationing from 
Wisconsin — 60 percent of the entrants 
hail from out of state. 

“This brings people in and shows them 
that this is a great place to ride the roads, 
stay in the hotels, eat in the restaurants, 


which is what we’ve also been working 
on for the winter,” says Mike Hussey, 
director of the Rikert Nordic Center in 
Ripton. He adds that the Gran Fondo fits 
neatly into the county’s long-term eco- 
nomic development plan: “These types 
of events provide jobs that young people 
entering the work force are looking for.” 

The route itself might evoke riders’ 
memories of a typical childhood job 
— the paper route. “Lincoln Gap is a 
particularly miserable stretch of road,” 
says Fondo cofounder Andrew Gardner 
of Ripton. “I ride it just infrequently 
enough to forget how steep it is — steep 
enough that I nearly always have to tack 
back and forth in a type of ‘paper boy’ 
cycling maneuver to keep momentum 
up the climb.” 

On the slightly milder Middlebury 
Gap, riders have an extra incentive to put 
mettle to the pedals. The fastest woman 
and man through this segment will be 
named the “Ewe” and “Ram” of the 
LAMB and win $100 gift certificates for 
Velocio, a high-end clothing company. 


Velocio will introduce its jewel-col- 
ored jerseys at Middlebury’s Clementine 
store on Friday, June 13, part of a com- 
munity-wide celebration of all things 
cycling starting this weekend and run- 
ning through the month. That includes 
a Friday evening Middlebury Arts Walk 
featuring a display around town of a 
dozen “Bicycles Beyond Repair” do- 
nated by Local Motion’s Bike Recycle 
Vermont, followed by a screening of The 
Armstrong Lie, a documentary by Alex 
Gibney, at the Marquis Theatre. 

Apres ride on Saturday, Lincoln Peak 
Vineyard will treat athletes to music by 
Ten Rod Road and, of course, to wine. 
More troubling substances will be the 
subject of discussion on the preceding 
Thursday night at the Champlain Valley 
Unitarian Universalist Society, where 
Sports Illustrated Wolff will chat with 
Reed Albergotti, a Wall Street Journal 
reporter who coauthored Wheelmen: 
Lance Armstrong the Tour de France and 
the Greatest Sports Conspiracy Ever. 

Wolff was instrumental in bringing 



Middlebury the 2013 Tour de Lead 
Graffiti, at American Flatbread through 
June. Pizza eaters and other members 
of the public can check out iconic mo- 
ments of last summer’s Tour de France 
in the form of 23 letterpress prints 
inspired by each stage and created by 
Delaware-based biking fans and artists. 
Featuring scenes of a dog disrupting 
the action, for example, and the stop at 
Mont Saint-Michel, it’s a way to experi- 
ence the fabled event without hopping 
the pond. 

"If you’re one of those people who’ll 
wait by the roadside for 20 seconds 
of the peloton to go blurring by — if 
you’ve carved out a day for that — the 
one impression you take away is color/’ 
explains Wolff during a brief tour of 

THIS Will BE HARD. 

IT IS NOT THE AVERAGE CYCLIST 
WHO IS GOING TO BE ME 
TO DO THIS. 

SUE HOXIE 


the freshly hung posters at Flatbread. 
“And this is all shapes and color, which 
is what the Tour is. You can experience 
20 seconds of the peloton blurring by 
just by coming to this exhibit.” 

During a pre-race fueling session 
at the next-door Noonie Deli, Jewett 
offers four strategies for getting up 
Lincoln Gap. Supposedly the steepest 
paved mile in the U.S., it’s bracketed by 
a couple of miles of dirt for screaming 
descents. “No. 1 is youth and fitness — 
if you don’t have that, the No. 2 strat- 
egy is gearing,” says Jewett, referring 
to the complicated gears some riders 
add to their rigs to take the sting out of 
the ascent. “No. 3 is just to hurt a little 
bit. And the fourth strategy, when all 
else fails, is just to walk and enjoy the 
scenery." ® 
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Quebec Curds 

Tasting the other local cheese by alice levitt 


W orking the counter at his 
gourmet store La Rumeur 
Affamee (“famished gossip”) 
in Dunham, Quebec, Yves 
Nadon has noticed a troubling trend 
among customers. “All the people want 
cheese without lactose and without fat," 
he said. ‘You don’t want cheese. You want 
plastic!" 

Nadon doesn’t bend to such dietary 
whims: He’s too proud of the local trea- 
sures he sells. Customers at his shop 
(another, now-unrelated Rumeur Affamee 
serves the more eastern population of 
Sutton) include locals and tourists travel- 
ing the Route 202 branch of the Quebec 
Route desVins. 

Yet, said the cheese expert, few of those 
shoppers are Vermonters. 

Why? It goes without saying that 
Vermont doesn’t lack for fine cheese — 
or for loyalty to its own producers. But 


locavores in the northern part of the state 
might want to consider that many south- 
ern Quebec farms provide cheeses with 
fewer food miles attached to them than fa- 
vorite “local” cheeses such as Maplebrook 
Fine Cheese and Consider Bardwell Farm 


ARE VERMONTERS 
CHEESE XENOPHOBES? 

(crafted in Bennington and West Pawlet, 
respectively). Are Vermonters cheese 
xenophobes? 

Nadon thinks confusion about border- 
crossing rules may be the more significant 
factor in discouraging Americans from 
bringing curds home, particularly raw- 
milk cheeses. In reality, according to the 


U.S. Customs and Border Patrol Office at 
Highgate Springs, no cheeses are prohibited 
from crossing the border for personal use. 

Quebec isn’t just Vermont’s neighbor 
to the north but a second North American 
dairy' capital. While Vermont hosts more 
cheesemakers than any other state in the 
Union, La Belle Province is home to more 
than 100 producers. Nadon estimates they 
make more than 550 varieties, which ac- 
count for roughly 70 percent of Canadian 
cheeses. But, while Vermonters who 
cross the border for dinner may taste the 
Bleu Benedictin made by monks in Saint- 
Benoit-du-Lac or a local mozzarella, most 
of us are woefully ill-informed about the 
award-winning cheeses available minutes 
from the border. 

When Seven Days visited Dunham 
last week, Nadon gave us an edible tour. 
He couldn’t offer the sought-after 4- and 
6-year-old cheddars from Fromagerie 




Ile-aux-Grues — he's sold out of those 
until next year. However, he had a stock 
of 2-year-oid cheddar from the same pro- 
ducer, which he described as “more like a 
3-year” in its complexity and deep, hazel- 
nut undertones. 

Nadon was also fresh out of Brebichon 
from Les Fromages du Verger of Saint- 
Joseph-du-Lac. The farm’s name means 
“cheeses of the orchard,” and the soft 
sheep’s-milk fr omage boasts a rind washed 
by cider, so the whole concoction melts 
with a sweet whisper of apple. 

To educate Vermonters about a few 
cheeses worth trying, Nadon sliced up five 
of his favorites in a variety of categories. 
All are strongly distinct from Vermont 
classics, and merit bringing home for an 
evening of experimentation. 

Still nervous about being arrested as an 
international smuggler? Eat your creamy 
acquisitions m Dunham, along with a local 
ice cider or rose, at one of the many win- 
eries and orchards lining Route 202. Few 
things are better than a Euro-inflected 
wine-and-cheese picnic about an hour 
from home. 

LE RIOPELLE DE LISLE 

Fromagerie Ile-aux-Grues, 
Isie-aux-Grues 

Do you love Vermont Creamery’s Bonne 
Bouche? Meet Le Riopelle de l'lsle. Both 
cheeses are double creams, meaning that 
extra cream is added before the milk 
forms into curds. The result is a high 
butterfat content that makes these cheeses 
exceptionally creamy. 

Granted, Le Riopelle has a lot of food 
miles on it as Quebec cheeses go: Isle- 
aux-Grues (“island of cranes") is north of 
Quebec City, a speck on the St. Lawrence 
River. The cheese is named for Jean-Paul 
Riopelle, an abstract painter who spent 
his final years on the isolated island. His 
namesake cheese was released just months 
before his death in 2002. 

No abstraction is necessary to describe 
this cheese. A bite is akin to ultra-rich 
butter as it melts in your mouth. A kick 
of hay and barnyard tastes distinguishes 
the bloomy-rind delicacy, made with 
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Alchemist Wait 
Continues 


The alchemist will have 
to wait another couple of 
weeks to get final approval 
for its brewery expansion 
and new retail space. 

Last Tuesday, June 3, the 
heady topper brewers were 
scheduled to meet with the 
Stowe Development Review 
Board. That meeting was 
expected to pave the way for 
the Alchemist obtaining a 
new space on Cottage Club 
Road in Stowe, which would 
double its production and 
serve an exclusively retail 
market. But an hour before 
the start time, the board 
notified the brewery that two 
trustees couldn’t make it and 
rescheduled the meeting for 
June 17. 

The brewers are under 
contract on a four-acre 
property, where they plan 
to produce 9,000 
barrels of beer 
annually and open 
a tasting room, 
sales space and 
visitor center. 

“A lot of people 
think we’re 
moving our 
brewery," says 
- Alchemist co- 

- — owner jen kimmich. 

“We're not.” The 
Waterbury brewery 
has been a closed-door 
operation since November 
2013, after being unable to 
keep up with demand from 
droves of hop-hungry visi- 
tors, who have since flooded 
into town for monthly truck 
sales to buy cases of brew. 

Kimmich says the brew- 
ers will wait to close on the 
new property until permit- 
ting is finalized, hopefully 
later this month. Of last 
week’s setback, she says, 

“It’s unfortunate. We were 
so looking forward to getting 
[the permitting] over with.” 
In other Alchemist news, 


Kimmich says there won't be 
a truck sale this month, but 
they’ll be back in early July 
with a truckload of Heady 
Topper and another brew, 
TBA. 

— H.P.E. 

Ground Tour 


Even for bean fiends, it’s easy 
to get stuck in a caffeine rut, 
ordering the same drink at 
the same cafe week in and 
week out. The Vermont 
version of a 
business called 

the INDIE COFFEE 

passport, which 
debuts on June 
15, could give 

five to change 
it up. 

The concept 
is simple: Buy 
a “passport” 
online or at a 
participating 
independent 
coffee shop, 
then use it to purchase 
selected drinks at a dis- 
count. The Indie Coffee 
Passport started in Toronto 
and spread to Ottawa 
and Montreal, where 
Burlingtonian henri st-pierre 
discovered it. A business 
student at McGill University 
who has worked at various 
Montreal coffee shops, he 
saw starting a coffee-focused 
business as an ideal meeting 
of interests. 

Now home for the 
summer, St-Pierre has 
recruited 10 Burlington 
cafes to participate. The 
$12 passport buys its holder 
one beverage from each. 

Each cafe offers five drink 
options, including tea at most 
venues. Choices range from 
basic coffees and espresso 
to specialties such as a spicy 
Aztec Mocha at juniper or 
barrio bakery’s Fizzy Lifter, 
an iced Americano with 
sparkling water. 


Low and Slow 

IS VERMONT THE NEXT 

Last week, 14 chefs jockeyed for space around a single 
table in the kitchen of the new England culinary institute's 
Dewey cafeteria building. They had come from as far as 
Argentina to tiny Montpelier to meet one man, Bruno 
Goussault, one of the creators of sous-vide cooking. 

NECI instructors andre burnier and david miles were 
among the chefs enrolled in Goussault’s three-day, 
professionals-only class. (Next year's class is already a 
third of the way sold out, says jean-louis gerin, NECI's 
executive chef and COO.) Most of the students will use 
their newly acquired skills m restaurant kitchens or at 
resorts. Burnier and Miles, for their part, will take what 
they've learned about the exacting cooking technique 
and teach it to NECI students. 

Education is particularly important when working 
with sous-vide. The method of cooking vacuum-sealed 

„ temperature water 
1 bath results in 
5 exceptionally moist, 
» flavorful food when 
" done correctly. But 
| in the wrong hands, 
it can be dangerous. 
Gerin, a longtime 
is-vide practi- 

n online videos 
in which cooks 
prepare meat sealed 
in a kitchen storage 
bag or Space Bag. 

“Of course you will kill somebody,” says Gerin, only half 
joking. “The beauty of [the class] is to show students not 
to play with it” 

Goussault began developing the technique in 1971. 
Now chief scientist and founder of the Paris-based 
Culinary Research and Education Academy, he started 
his Montpelier class each morning m the meat- 
fabrication classroom, where he discussed the history 
and theory of sous-vide. From there, chefs moved to the 
kitchen for hands-on experimentation. They cooked 
various proteins — ranging from rack of lamb to sweet- 
breads — in several different ways to see which method 
worked best for each meat. 

On the final day of class, the chefs served an after- 
noon feast that included pork belly cooked for 43 hours 
with a simple rub of salt, pepper and juniper; 30-per- 
cent-butter mashed potatoes (based on the 50-percent 
recipe of Goussault protege Joel Robuchon); and tender, 
intensely flavored carrots. 

Gerin says hosting the class marks a coup for NECI 
— and the state. “It’s important for Vermont to have 
Bruno Goussault and his group,” he says. “It reassures 
people in the industry that Vermont is not one of the 
players; it is the player in the Northeast. Vermont is a 
leader. [Goussault and his associates] are sitting around 
in Paris and Washington, and they can go anywhere to 
teach their classes. They chose to be associated with 
Vermont.” 
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“I think it’s a great way to discover 
new places in Burlington," says 
St-Pierre. "Even if you've lived here for 
a long time, it’s great to try the drinks 
that each location wants to offer. If 
you’re new here, it’s a way to get a feel 
for the city.” 

The passport expires on December 
15, giving buzzheads six months to 
drink their way through the city. 

— A.L 

Orange County Brew 

BENT HILL BREWERY OPENS IN BRAINTREE 
On Saturday, bent hill brewery opened 
its doors to the public for the first time. 
The brewery is nestled high in the hills 
outside Randolph (1972 Bent Hill Road, 
Braintree), but 25-year-old brewer 
mike czok, who has been home-brewing 
since his senior year at the University 
of Maine at Orono, says about 75 thirsty 
visitors passed through in two days. 

Czok and his partner, cody 
Montgomery, who have been friends since 
fourth grade, were on hand through the 


weekend pouring Bent Hill’s flagship 
Maple Red ale. It’s a malty, mahogany- 
colored beer tinged with smoke from 
roasted barley and syrup from Czok’s 
family sugarhouse. “It just made sense 
to do a maple beer,” Czok says. “That’s 
how most of my recipes happen.” Last 
weekend, drinkers also tasted a mellow, 
straw-hued Belgian ale; look for an IPA 
and a coconut porter in the weeks to 
come. All ring in at less than 5 percent 
alcohol, and Czok says he plans to keep it 
that way: “I like to make something you 
can drink a few of’ 

For now, Bent Hill beers are avail- 
able in growlers and 22-ounce bottles 
at the brewery and in bottles at south 
royalton market and chefs market and 
fenix fine foods in Randolph. Soon, 
limited quantities will be on draugjit 
at Ariel's restaurant in Brookfield and 
black krim tavern in Randolph. All those 
establishments are spitting distance from 
the brewer)'. Czok says that’s part of the 
plan: “That’s been our thing — keep it 
local. No need to rush it.” 

He encourages travelers to visit the 
brewery, which, though it feels remote, is 
only 15 minutes from 1-89. “We want to 
draw people here to see what’s going on 
and to take in the landscape,” Czok says. 
“We like it that way, you know? Keep it 
scenic.” 

— H.P.E. 
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Quebec Curds « P .4 6 

unpasteurized cow’s milk. Nadon isn’t the 
only one who treasures the Riopelle: It 
has won Best Soft Cheese at the Canadian 
Cheese Grand Prix and has scored multiple 
press and crowd-favorite awards from the 
province-wide Selection Caseus, Quebec 
Fine Cheese Competition. 

GREY OWL 

Fromagerie Le Detour, 

Notre-Dame du-Lac 

Nadon said this soft, ash-rind goat cheese 
from the Bas-Saint-Laurent region can be 
sensitive to temperature. Twenty minutes 
at room temp don’t suffice for the cheese’s 
triple textural layers to reveal themselves, 
yet it liquefies after much more than an 
hour outside the fridge. 

When the cheese is eaten at prime time, 
a claylike rind gives way to a soft second 
layer and a melting center. Tasters who find 
goat cheese too tangy or “goaty" in flavor 
may enjoy mild Grey Owl. The nip of acid 
is tempered by an exceptionally round, full 
flavor with a lingering, creamy sweetness. 

Nadon is particularly fond of the 
starkly gray-and-white cheese's moniker. 
It’s named for Brit Archie Belaney, who 
adopted the Ojibwe word for “Grey Owl” 
as his name when he began spreading the 
tribe's conservationist message throughout 
Canada in the early 20th century. 

Grey Owl himself would be pleased 
with Fromagerie Le Detour’s care for its 
Saanen goats. These vegetarian cheeses are 
produced without animal rennet, meaning 
the stomach byproduct doesn’t need to be 
harvested from the happy herd. 

PIED-DE-VENT 

Fromagerie du Pied-de-Vent, 
Havre-aux-Maisons 

It would be easy to prank a foodie friend 
by serving up a slice of Pied-de-Vent and 
telling him or her it’s cheesecake. The 


eye will spot few differences between the 
soft, white cheese with its rusty rind and 
the baked dessert. Your friend might miss 
the sweetness at first, but the crusty Brie 
relative will be sure to please once the 
shock wears off. 

Pied-de-Vent is produced in the 
remote Magdalen Islands in the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence with the milk of a single herd 
of cows. They're fed only local hay, said to 
have a unique terroir. The result is a nutty 


LOUIS D OR 

Fromagerie du Presbytere, 
Sainte-Elizabeth de Warwick 

To francophones, Louis d’Or refers to the 
gold coins that debuted during the 17th- 
century reign of Louis XIII. But this hard 
cheese is worth its weight in gold: It has 
won an unprecedented slew of awards in 
both Canada and the U.S. Besides raking 


flavor with an almost chewy, taffy-like 
paste. The crumbly mixed rind has an oaky, 
ashen quality that yields in the end to a but- 
terfat aftertaste. 

The cheese’s name translates to “foot of 
the wind,” Acadian slang for the spectacle 
of sunrays breaking through clouds. To 
light up the flavor, Nadon recommends 
enjoying the Pied-de-Vent with honey or 
maple syrup. “Something sweet," he says. 


in prizes at the Selection Caseus, in 2011 
the Louis d’Or won best in show at the 
Canadian Cheese Grand Prix and third 
place at the American Cheese Society 
Competition. 

The milk for this organic, raw-milk 
cheese comes from the Ferme Louis d'Or, 
the real source of its name. The cheese is 
produced at a factory based in a parochial 
house in the small town of Sainte-Elizabeth 


de Warwick, between Drummondville and 
Victoriaville. Nadon said that ever}' other 
Friday, the cheesemakers ring the bell of 
the church next door to gather townspeople 
to try the latest cheeses and give feedback. 
“It’s very dynamic. That’s why the cheese is 
very, very good,” he said. “There’s nothing 
like it.” 

That much is true. Slightly greasy in 
texture, Louis offers a meaty taste at first 
bite. Nadon called it “a long cheese," refer- 
ring to its slow build of flavors. Flesh-like 
savors give way to nuttiness. The cheese 
lingers on the palate with a wash of umami 
simplicity — hard to describe, but danger- 
ously easy to eat. 

BLEU DELIZABETH 

Fromagerie du Presbytere, 
Sainte-Elizabeth de Warwick 

At the risk of repeating himself, Nadon 
couldn't resist choosing another specialty 
from Fromagerie du Presbytere for his final 
suggestion. He chose well. 

Vermont is home to a few excellent 
blue cheeses. (Has anyone not fallen 
in love with Jasper Hill Farm’s Bayley 
Hazen Blue at first bite?) But Bleu 
d'Elizabeth bears little resemblance 
to any of them. First there’s its initial 
smack of salt. The salinity only serves to 
amplify the cheese's uncommonly creamy 
texture and its subdued bloom of pun- 
gency. With more moisture than your av- 
erage blue, it has no crumbly chalkiness, 
just a buttery crescendo of grass flavors. 
The blue mold is the same one used in 
Stilton, imported from England. Elizabeth 
is sharp, but not overwhelming, even to a 
blue-cheese noob. 

Worth a hop across the border? 
Absolutely. © 

Contact: alice@sevendaysvt.com 

INFO ^ ■ 

La Rumeur Affamee, 3809 rue Principal, 
Dunham. Quebec. 450-295-2399 
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In the Pink 

Vermont vineyards roll with the rose trend by hannah palmer egan 



S ara Granstrom pours 
rose-colored liquid into 
a glass in the tasting 
room at Lincoln Peak 
Vineyard. “Color is a really im- 
portant part of rose,” she says. “A 
lot of people are scared of pink 
wine." Sun filters through a wide 
door behind her. Beyond, green 
fields roll into the distance, 
newly trimmed and fragrant 
from the season’s first cut of hay. 

I dip my nose into the glass, 
breathing in soft, fruity florals, 
and then take a sip. Smooth and 
bright, the wine sings an early 
summer tune. In it are notes of 
strawberry and watermelon, 
denser layers of stone fruit, and 
zippy acid for a crisp, dry finish. 

“People are starting to realize 
that pink wine doesn’t have to be 
scary," says Granstrom, daughter 
of Lincoln Peak founders Chris 
and Michaela Granstrom. 

She’s right In recent 
years, rose has flowed into the 
American mainstream like a 
deep, fast-moving current. But 
what’s really surprising — in 
fact, flabbergasting — about 
Granstrom’s lovely pink pour is 
that it’s a Vermont wine, made on-site in 
New Haven with grapes grown out back. 
Not so long ago, Vermont wine was consid- 
ered laughable. 

Granstrom is a second-generation 
farmer who grew up growing strawber- 
ries. Her father, head winemaker Chris 
Granstrom, picked his last berry in 2001 
and planted his fields with newly hybrid- 
ized cold-climate vines, most of them 
developed at the University of Minnesota 
in the late 1990s and early aughts. The 
Granstrom family has been making wine 
on River Road ever since. 

Sara Granstrom says this year’s 
Starlight rose was really an excuse to try 
something new and interesting. “This one 
may stick," she says with a smile. The new 
varietals, and the winemakers who grow 
them, are starting to come into their own. 
“It’s been neat to taste other [local] wines 
made from the same grapes we’re growing, 
and to see ... these are the characteristics 
of Marquette as a wine grape," Granstrom 
says. “It’s really neat to see that identity 
coalesce." 

Even five years ago, it was too early 
to understand that identity. “There just 
wasn’t a critical mass of wine [from these 
grapes] to taste, not only in Vermont but 


ROSE ISATRICKY WINE 

BECAUSE YOU! TAKING 
A BED CHAPE AND TREATING IT 
LIKE A WHITE GRAPE. 

KEN ALBERT 


anywhere in the world,” says Granstrom. 
Vermont's fledgling industry has ascended 
a steep learning curve, but in the past 
couple of years, local winemakers have 
started to turn heads. “It feels like we’re 
really on the cusp of some kind of transfor- 
mation in the public eye," Granstrom says. 

Part of the challenge was that few 
people had heard of the grapes. With 
names like Marquette, Frontenac, La 
Crescent and Louise Swenson, most of 
the vines thriving in Vermont are hybrids 
of wild North American grapes — Vitis ri- 
paria — crossed with traditional European 
Vitis vinifera. The new grapes are prodi- 
gious fruiters and hardy to about minus 40 
degrees Fahrenheit. 

Since these varietals have never been 
grown in Vermont before, the wines they’ll 


produce over time are simply 
unscripted. But if the sturdy 
little grapes represent a blank 
page, local winemakers are 
busy penning a new chapter. 

“We’re free to experiment 
as much as we want," says 
Chris Granstrom, standing in 
his vineyard in mud boots and 
a T-shirt. Overhead, tiny green 
clusters of grape buds dangle 
and bob in the breeze, and rows 
of vines extend toward a van- 
ishing point at the edge of the 
woods. “In France, there are all 
these rules about what you can 
and can’t do," Granstrom says. 
“Here, we're free to just pick 
things up and try them as we go 

This year’s Starlight rose 
began as an orange wine, fer- 
mented with its skins on. "I 
think the year before, I gave 
that grape a bit of skin contact, 
and this year I wanted to do a 
little more,” Granstrom says. “It 
was orange, and it was good." 
But as the wine approached 
bottling time, he wanted to play. 
“We always try a little blend — 
a bit of this, a bit of that ... We 
had some Marquette in a tank, and I tried 
a little bit in with this orange wine, and I 
really liked it,” he says with evident glee. 

Adding the deep-purple Marquette 
darkened the wine from pale orange to 
pink, but Granstrom says color is not the 
point “I just decided, orange wine is cool, 
but I’m going to go with what tastes best to 
me, so that’s where we went," he explains. 
'It's got more depth than a lot of roses, 
I think. You sort of stumble on things 
sometimes." 

Farther south, in the hills of Windsor 
Count)', Deirdre Heekin uses a similarly 
intuitive approach to produce her La 
Garagista wines. With her husband, Caleb 
Barber, Heekin runs Osteria Pane e Salute 
in Woodstock and pours her wines along- 
side many Italian vintages at the restau- 
rant. When she harvested her first batch 
of white La Crescent fruit in 2011, Heekin 
says, “I was tasting it, and I was really 
interested in making skin contact. I felt 
like the fruit was telling me that’s what 
it would like to be.” The result: a funky, 
earthy, orange wine called Vinu Jancu. 

“It’s become kind of a signature wine,” 
Heekin says. “It was the first to gain some 
real attention outside of Vermont; people 
were interested that we were making 



a natural orange wine ... With so many 
[sommeliers] interested in working with 
e right now, the timing has 


s, like r< 




lings of oenophiles. 

This past spring, Heekin also released 
a sparkling 2013 petillant naturel rose 
fermented in-bottle using the grapes’ own 
natural yeast. “We were just, like, OK, 
let’s try that," she says. "Everything’s an 
experiment.” 

The wine garnered instant accolades, 
and Heekin says she’ll make it again this 
season if the harvest permits. “I feel like 
my role is to respond to what the fruit 
wants to be ... If we try to understand who 
[these grapes] are intrinsically, we can 
make really lovely wine with them.” 

Heekin says she's been surprised and 
inspired by the new varietals, noting 



they can yield “real first-rate wine.” She 
sees rich potential for Green Mountain 
growing. “Our soil is very interesting and 
varied,” she says. "The wines I make with 
grapes from here are very different than 
the wines we’re making from Vergennes 
and Addison.” 

Eighty-odd miles to the northwest, Ken 
Albert has been making wine at Shelburne 
Vineyard since 1998. He supplemented 
his local harvest with grapes from afar for 
years, but now he's pulling clusters from 17 
hybrid acres around the Champlain Valley. 
“Rose,” he says on a recent weeknight in 
his tasting room, “is a tricky wine because 
you’re taking a red grape and treating it 
like a white grape.” 

Albert’s 2013 Whimsey Meadow Rose 
is deeper and darker than Granstrom’s 
Starlight. It's bigger and rounder in the 
mouth, with strong acid up front and a 
smooth, bubblegum finish. The wine is 
about 75 percent Marquette. Albert extols 
that heady, blue-black fruit as “the red 
grape of the North Country, of Vermont” 
and calls it “really a breakthrough grape 
in terms of its ability to taste like a world- 
standard wine.” 

A few seasons deep, Whimsey Meadow 
is getting drier. “This is the first time 


we’ve made it like this, more in the style of 
a French rose,” Albert says. He's come to 
know the grapes and learned to coax quiet, 
full flavor from their pulp. “It’s easier to 
make a nicely balanced wine when it’s on 
the sweeter side,” he says, but "as you get 
drier and drier, you start tasting the grapes 
themselves without being masked by too 
much sugar.” 

Albert says he feels poised to step 
away from sweetness and move in the dry 
direction. 

Everyone in the industry — in tasting 
rooms, wine shops, restaurants and bars 
— acknowledges that Vermont wine is a 
young enterprise. In my conversations for 
this story, no one seemed ready to stand up 
and call it world-class wine just yet. 

But the tempered praise seems to stem 
less from the wine itself than from the anxi- 
ety of writing a new history in the face of so 
many unknowns: the 
weather-dependent, 
unpredictable har- 
vests; the new grapes; 
the winemakers’ in- 
experience, and their 
patrons' hesitation to 
belly up to the drink 
after years of subpar 
vintages. Gail Albert, 
wife and partner of 
Ken and the mar- 
keting director at 
Shelburne Vineyard, 
says production is 
the easy part “The 
hardest part is not 
growing the grapes 
or making the wine,” 
she says, “but getting 
people to try them. People come in [the 
tasting room] asking for a Chardonnay or 
a Pinot Gris. But then they try [our wines], 
and they like them.” 

At Dedalus Wine in Burlington, 
co-owner Jason Zuliani says Vermont 
wines are a tough sell. “After years 
around here working with wine, it was 
really easy to marginalize [Vermont 
vintages],” he says, “and maybe for good 
reason. But I think we’re definitely 
starting to overcome that. 

"The wines at Shelburne Vineyard 
are certainly becoming more and more 
expressive, and [at La Garagista], they’re 
really playing their own game ... They get 
to do whatever they want,” Zuliani says. 
“They don’t compromise, and I think it 
shows; their wines are extraordinary.” 

He notes that winemakers such as 
the Alberts, Granstroms and Heekin are 
changing perceptions of wine in Vermont. 
“All it takes is one property to sort of pop 
up and raise the bar so high that everybody 
else either has to step up, or it attracts new 
competition," Zuliani says. “[Vermonters] 
are producing wines that are really start- 
ing to raise eyebrows.” © 

Contact: hannah@sevendaysvt.com 
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Mon-Sat 1 1 am-l 0pm 

Now open Sunday I2pm-9pm 

call 863-TOGO for delivery 


Father’s Day ! 
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l\/off entire bill ; 

Valid through 06/1 8/14 i 

802-6S5-2423 ! 

www.papa-franks.com [ 
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Asado Thursdays 


Meat! Fire! Malbec! Music! 
Argentine Barbecue 
Thursdays, 6 pm 
$65 per person 

Includes two glasses of wine, tax &. 
gratuity 



HOTEL 
| VERMONT 


Reservations required 


waterbury Factory 
882-2034 
Church Street 
862-9620 







Staying Power 

Patty Griffin is a force of nature. A folk-music mainstay for more than 20 years, 
the Grammy Award-winning singer-songwriter defies her diminutive stature 
with strong, gutsy vocals that propel poignant songs. Known for her ability to 
capture the idiosyncrasies of love, sadness and everything in between, the Maine 
native weaves salt-of-the-earth characters into the fabric of Americana. Such is 
the case with her 2013 release American Kid, an homage to her father. According 
to Paste magazine, the album sees Griffin “taking emotional truths and cutting to 
the quick; her razor-sharp sense of detail has never been sharper.” 

PATTY GRIFFIN 

$15-50. Info. 863-5966, flynntlx.org 



Palate Pleaser 

Culinary worlds collide at the Stowe Wine & Food Classic. Set amid the stunning 
scenery of Trapp Family Lodge, this tastebud tempter celebrates a farm-to-table 
and vine-to-glass philosophy. Friday’s Blues, Brews & Foodtruck Crews kicks off 
the festivities with tunes from the Dave Keller Band, Trapp Family lagers and 
tasty eats. The indulgence continues with Saturday’s wine-and-oyster pairing 
hosted by James Beard Award-winning author Rowan Jacobsen, followed by an 
auction and five-course gala dinner. Rounding out the feasting, Sunday’s Grand 
Tasting unites chefs, winemakers and craft brewers for world-class samples of 
local and international products. 

SCAN THIS PAGE 
WITH THELAYARAPP 
TO SEE VIDEOS 
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Back to the Land 

Juliana Bimbaum has lived and worked in 
the United States, Europe, Japan, Nepal, 
Costa Rica and Brazil. Along the way, the 
cultural anthropologist gained exposure 
to agricultural models that inform 
Sustainable Revolution: Permaculture in 
Ecovillages, Urban Farms and Communities 
Worldwide. Coedited with her partner, 
award-winning filmmaker Louis Fox, the 
book explores the potential of honoring 
nature's patterns and living within its 
bounds. Featuring 60 community-based 
projects in diverse climates — think native 
Hawaiians reclaiming taro agriculture 
and green technologies in an Italian 
ecovillage — the collection pairs stunning 
photography with profiles, essays and 
interviews that highlight this harmonious 
practice. 


W hen Aaron Malkin 

and Alastalr Knowles 
take the stage 
in High Tea, they turn the 
traditional cup-and-saucer 
affair upside down. Performing 
as the characters James Brown 
and Jamesy Evans, respectively, 
the critically acclaimed British 
comedians embody the best 
of physical comedy. Described 
by the London Free Press as a 
"child's imagination on steroids," 
this award-winning theatrical 
romp transforms a tea party 
into a buoyant mix of play and 
peculiarity. Driven by audience 
participation and the effortless 
interchange between Malkin and 
Knowles, this well-choreographed 
catastrophe heads to the St- 
Ambroise Montreal Fringe Festival 
with an infectious barrel of laughs. 
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IN THE 


STREET 


SATURDAY, JUNE 21, 11AM-10PM 

MUSIC | ARTWORK | URBAN GREEN SPACE 
STATE STREET IIKE YOU'VE NEVER SEEN II! 


PARKINTHESTREET.COM 


Do you suffer 
from chronic 


PAIN? 


You may be able to participate 
in a research study involving: 

• 1 1-week cognitive therapy 
or chronic pain education 
(free of charge) 

• 3 MRI brain scans - before, 
after, and 4 months following 
treatment 

• Financial compensation at 
the completion of the study 

Who can participate? If you have 
chronic pain persisting for 1 2 
months or longer and are 1 8-70 
years of age, you may be eligible. 



The 

UNIVERSITY 
"/ VERMONT 


For more information and to 
determine eligibility, please contact 
Marcia A. Davis, Project Manager 
at (802) 847-8241 or email 
marcia.davis@vtmednet.org 




LIST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT SE 


NATIONAL THEATRE LIVE: Familial ties are tested 

Johnsbury. 7 p.m. $16-24. Info. 748-2600. Palace 




CREATIVE WRITING WORKSHOP: Beginner and 

JULIANA BIRNBAUM: The cultural anthro- 

light Phoenix Books Burlington, 7 p.m. Free, Info. 


MIDDLEBURY CYCLEFEST: REED AL6ERGOTTI: 

Middlebury. 7 pm. Free. Info, 3B8-7951. 

ORAL STORYTELLING WORKSHOP: Wordsmiths 

Info. 383-8104. 

VETERANS WRITING PROJECT: Editor and writer 


FRI.13 


community 

CCTV 30TH ANNIVERSARY PARTY: Fc 

Burlington. 5-7 p.m. Free. Info, 862-3966. 


WOMEN S CIRCLE: Those who identify as women 

Wellness Co-op, Burlington, 2-3:30 p.m. Free. Info. 
8B8-492-B218, ext. 302, rachel@pathwaysvermont. 

dance 

BALLROOM & LATIN DANCING: BOLERO: Samir 


7-8 p.m.; dance. 8-10 p m. $6-14. Info, 862-2269. 

QUEEN CITY CONTRA DANCE: Atlantic Crossing 


QUEEN CITY TANGO PRACTILONGA: Dancers kick 

dancing. 7:30-10 p.m. $7. Info. 877-6648. 


COMMUNITY CONVERSATION: ENVIRONMENTAL 
STEWARDSHIP: An excerpt from Gifford Pinchot's 

Fellowship. Plattsburgh. N.Y.. 7-8:30 p.m. F 


COUPON QUEEN DARBY MAYVILLE: Savvy savers 
Room. Brownell Library, Essex Junction. 6:30-7:30 


DR. BEAUMONT'S TOUR OF TERROR: I 

Trinity Park. Plattsburgh. N.Y., 7-8:15 p.m. $5-10. 

QUEEN CITY GHOSTWALK: DARKNESS FALLS: 

Hall Park 8 p.m. $15; preregister. Info. 863-5966. 

SAKADAWA CELEBRATION: Folks celebrate 

Center, BarneL 11:15 a.m.-7:30 p.m. Donations. Info, 

SPECTERS AND SOLDIERS WALKING TOUR: An 


Depot Street. Lyndon. 6 p.m. Free. Info. 626-9696. 

ST-AMBROISE MONTREAL FRINGE FESTIVAL: See 

film 

MIDDLEBURY CYCLEFEST: THE ARMSTRONG LIE': 


BELLOWS FALLS FARMERS MARKET: Music 

CHELSEA FARMERS MARKET: A long-standing 

Chelsea. 3-6 p.m. Free. Inro, 685-9987. 

FIVE CORNERS FARMERS MARKET: From local 

Junction. 3:30-7:30 p.m. Free. Info. 999-3249. 

HARDWICK FARMERS MARKET: A burgeoning 

Field. Hardwick, 3-6 p.m. Free. Info. 755-6349. 
LYNDON FARMERS MARKET: More than 20 vendors 

RICHMOND FARMERS MARKET: An open-air em- 

STOWE WINE & FOOD CLASSIC: Oenophiles pair 

Stowe. 6-9 p.m. $60-165. | 


health & fitness 


LAUGHTER YOGA: Breathe, clap, chant and ... gig- 

Burlington. noon-1 p.m. Free, Info. 999-7373. 

YOGA consult: Yogis looking to refine their 

ACORN CLUB STORY TIME: Little ones up to 
Athenaeum. 10:30 a.m. Free. Info. 748-8291. 
DROP-IN STORY TIME: Picture books, finger plays 

FAMILY MOVIE: A robot named Number Five enters 


AVOID FALLS WITH IMPROVED STABILITY: A 


MUSIC WITH DEREK: Movers and groovers up to 
Buttered Noodles, Williston, 10 a.m. Free. Info, 


PEEP SHOW: 'MERCURY': An evening of gender- 

People With AID5 Coalition. The Monkey House. 
Winooski, 10 p.n 


LES FRANCOFOLIES DE MONTREAL: One thousand 

MONDIAL DE LA BIERE: See WED.ll. 11 a.m.-lO p.m. 

ST-AMBROISE MONTREAL FRINGE FESTIVAL: 

514-849-3378. 

ST-AMBROISE MONTREAL FRINGE FESTIVAL: 
'DOUBLE HAPPINESS: A TALE OF LOVE, LOSS AND 
ONE FOREVER FAMILY': From fertility woes and 

. Montreal. 9:30 p.m. 




An Afternoon with 

Senator Elizabeth Warren 

af the First Unitarian Universalist Society Meeting House 

Friday June 20, 3:30 pm 


works — and really doesn't 


TICKETED EVENT 


phoenix" 


calendar 
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Vote once a day by Friday, June iy. 
sevendaysvt.com or scan this page with Layar 






FIND FUTURE DATES + UPDATES AT 



food & drink 


BURLINGTON FARMERS MARKET: More than 90 



CAPITAL CITY FARMERS MARKET: Meats and 



CHAMPLAIN ISLANDS FARMERS MARKET: See 



CHOCOLATE TASTING: Sweets lovers tap into the 



COLO ROAST BEEF, SALAD ANO STRAWBERRY 
SHORTCAKE DINNER: Diners take the picnic inside 




MIDDLEBURY FARMERS MARKET: See WED.11. 




Are you caring for an elderly loved one who 
needs a safe, caring place where they can stay 
short-term this summer? 


Our residences offer healthy food, activities for the mind and 
body and a well trained, caring staff that will put you both at 
ease. From day to week rates we can accommodate your needs. 


Contact Our Admissions Coordinator, Mary Mougey at 
802.657.4122 to set up an appointment. 





June 21&22 

10 to 5 ■ Tunbridge, Vermont 

artists ■ artisans 
heritage animals ■ music 
festive foods ■ crafters 
local history exhibits 
children’s games ■ raffle 
living historians ■ genealogy 


( 802 ) 479-8500 


vermonthistory.org/expo 


calendar 



Are you concerned about. . . 

Your Teen's 
Substance Use? 


CdllTalaPaSa 

The Teen 
Intervention 
Program for 
Substance Use 


Our research study includes confidential assessment and treatment 
for teens and families dealing with substance use problems. 

Please call our counseling program at Spectrum Youth and Family 
Services, a research partner with Dartmouth, 802.864.7423, ext. 319. 
spectrum Or visit www.spectrumvt.org/TIPS. 


The 

UNIVERSITY 
«/ VERMONT 


UVM researchers are conducting a study looking at 
eating behaviors, sugar and brain function. 

We are looking for volunteers ages 10 to 16 
who have a weight problem. 

Study is three visits and includes a physical exam, blood work 
and brain MRI scan. Up to $180 in compensation. 

Please contact brainsugar@uvm.edu, or call 802-656-3024 #2. 




LIST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT SE 




AnCHORS AWAY FOR ATLAHTIS 


SIX BIG SHOWS 
JULY 8-10 

TUES, WED & THURS AT NOON & 6:30 

Buy in advance! 

£HAMPLATty Don’t tabe a chance! 

' \ Many shows sell out. If available, sspponoit, 

EXPOSITION tickets are sold at the door 

105 Pearl Street one hour before the show. Jf\( A /Iv 

Essex Jet, VT 05452 

802-878-5545 Croup Discounts Available 
www.cvexpo.org ( a || 802-878-5545 for more information 


ST-AMBROISE MONTREAL FRINGE FESTIVAL: 


VERMONT'S AWARD- WINNING INTERNAnONAL YOUTH CIRCUS • 2011 BIG I0P TOUR 

FOR TICKETS VISIT SKIIRKUS.ORG OR CALL 877-SMIRKUS 


calendar 




games 

GAMING FOR TEENS & ADULTS: Tabletop games 



health & fitness 






YOGA WITH DANIELLE: Toddlers and preschoolers 



language 

FRENCH CONVERSATION GROUP: Beginner-to- 



PAUSE-CAFE FRENCH CONVERSATION: French 




music 

HOT TUNA & LEON RUSSELL: Drawing on 50 years 






seminars 

FINDING PLEASURE IN CAREGIVING: Stephanie 



sports 

ROADSPOKES 201 RIDE: Cyclists training for the 



STAND UP PADDLE BOARD DEMO DAY: 
WATERBURY CENTER: Experts show newcon 



TUESDAY MOUNTAIN RIDES: Cyclists or all skill lev- 



WOMEN'S WEDNESDAY MOUNTAIN RIDES: 



talks 


HOT TOPICS IN ENVIRONMENTAL LAW LECTURE 




words 

POETRY a HIP-HOP SHOWCASE: An evening 



WAVELL COWAN: The local author explores human 




LIST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT S 


WED. 18 

LIBBY DAVIDSON: See WED.ll. 


business 

WOMEN BUSINESS OWNERS NETWORK: 
BURLINGTON CHAPTER MEETING: Realtor 



community 

COMMUNITY DINNER: Diners get to know their 



conferences 

UVM FOOD SYSTEMS SUMMIT: See TUE.17. 7:30 



dance 

SUNSET BELLY DANCE: See WED.ll. 


fairs Scfestivals 

ST-AMBROISE MONTREAL FRINGE FESTIVAL: See 

food & drink 

CHAMPLAIN ISLANDS FARMERS MARKET: See 

MIDDLEBURY FARMERS MARKET: See WED.ll. 
NEWPORT FARMERS MARKET: See WED.ll. 
WEDNESDAY WINE DOWN: See WED.ll. 

WILLI STON FARMERS MARKET.SeeWED.il. 

WINE TASTING: SUMMER ON THE COAST: From 


health & fitness 


HOME ACUPRESSURE FOR YOUR GUT: 



LIVING A CONSCIOUS LIFE: CHOOSING TO 
REMEMBER AND REALIZE YOUR SOUL: Attendees 



'ADOPT A BEANIE PET': Youngsters take home a 



CREATIVE WRITING CLUB: See WED.ll. 

MEET ROCKIN' RON THE FRIENDLY PIRATE: See 




WHO’S YOUR DADDY? 


BOARDS, SHADES, APPAREL 


WND&WVS© 

NOW OPEN EVERY DAY 10-7 

688 PINE ST, BURLINGTON • WNDNWVS.COM • 802.540.2529 



Staniford 


Single family homes priced from $405,500 
For more information, call 
Chris Brown at 802.825. 1031. 




farms 


T E3 *<' SnyderHomesVT.com • 802.825.1031 ^ 





No minimum balance, no monthly 
maintenance fees, and the ability 
to earn premium rates with 
ReWARD Checking. 


twfelliojc 


Only 4 miles from 1-89 in beautiful Jericho, Vermont 
Phone:802-899-5123 / www.arcana.ws 


7 th Annual June 14th 2014 


Run for EMPOWERMENT 


A Benefit for Women Helping Battered Women 802 658-19% 

www. RunForEmpowerment.com 
iK Kid's Fun Run 5KWalk/Run loKRun 
Waterfront Park, Burlington 9am Start 8am Registration 


^Bia Diagnoses 


COMCAST 

SEVEN DAYS 


^3 SEVEN DAYS 


Orcono Gardens 8c Greenhouses 


DAD 

ISSUE 


Vervpnt Federal 

oermontfederal.orc! / 888,252.0202 


ReWARD Checking... 
it’s something to get 
excited about! 


Organic Plants Grown from Seed 


Certified Organic Plants for Vermont Gardens 

Herbs, Hanging Baskets, Flowering Perennials, Annual Flowers, Spring 
Vegetable Seedlings, Seeds, Jams, Farm Grown Herb Blends and more! 

25% off Selected Flowers 
Biennials and Baskets 



classes 


= CLASS PHOTOS + MORE INFO ONLINE S 


) THE FOLLOWING CLASS LISTINGS ARE PAID 
ADVERTISEMENTS. ANNOUNCE YOUR CLASS FOR AS 
LITTLE AS S13.7S/WEEK (INCLUDES SIX PHOTOS AND 
UNLIMITED DESCRIPTION ONLINE). SUBMIT YOUR 
CLASS AD AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTCLASS. 


WATERCOLOR PAINTING 
OAKLEDGE PARK: Outdoor paint- 


er. Students 


Mon. JuL 7-Aug. IT. 6-8:30 p.m. 
Cost: $230/person; S207/BCA 


Thu., Jut TO & Mon.. Jut 21. 9 

OLU at UVM. 322 South Prospect 
St. Burlington. Info: 656 -2085, 

edu/olti. 


burlington city 
arts 

BCA 

BURLINGTONCITYARTS 

Offering over 60 summer 
camps forages 3-18 
all summer long! 

Call 865-7166 for info 
or register online at 
burllngtoncltyarts. org. 
Teacher bios are also 
available online. 


CLAY: WHEEL THROWING 
THURSDAYS: An introduction to 

Weekly on Thu.. Jul. 10-Aug. 14. 

6 -8:30 p.m, Cost: $230/person ; 
$207 /BCA members. Location: 
BCA Clay Studio. 2S0 Main St.. 
Burlington. 

DROP-IN: LIFE DRAWING: This 
to all levels and facilitated by 

Mon. Jut 7-Aug. 11,6:30-8:30 
pjn. Cost: $8/person; $7/BCA 


PHOTO: DIGITAL SLR CAMERA: 

the digital SLR camera to leam 


Jut 20 8. 27 & Aug. 3. 2:30-4:30 
p.m. Cost: $90/person: $81 /BCA 

Studio, 250 Main St. Burlington. 

CLAY: WHEEL THROWING 
MONDAYS: An introduction to 


5:30-6:30 p.m. Cost' $160/ 
son: $144 /BC A members. 


10-Aug. 14. 6-8:30 p.m. Cost: 
$210/person; $1B9/BCA mem- 
bers. Location: BCA Print Studio. 
250 MainSt. Burlington. 

FILMMAKING ART INSTITUTE: 


VCAM. Ages 15-18. Jul. 21-25, 
8:30 a.m .-3:30 p.m. Cost; $350/ 
person: S315/6CA members. 
Location: BCA Center, Digital 

SUMMER CAMP: ARTVENTURE: 

BCA and Burlington Parks & 

Week of Jut 218 28 8. Aug. 4 8 


person; S3I5/BCA members. 
Location: BCAs Clay S Print 

SUMMER CAMP: CAMP 

a.m. Cost: $175/person; S157.S0/ 
Clay 8. Print Studio. 250 Main St. 

SUMMER CAMP: DIGITAL 
FILMMAKING: This camp will 

ship with VCAM. Check online 

12-14. Aug. 11-15. 8:30 a.m.- 
3:30 p.m. Cost: $300/person: 
$315/BCA members, i 
BCA Center. Digital Media Lab, 


computers 


849-2013. Info&vermontwood- 

INTRODUCTION TO RUBY: Want 

fundamentals with Ruby, even 

Cost: $90/B-hour class. Location: 

M cElaney, 465-1828. burlington @ 


culinary 


registrations 

FERMENTATION W/ SANDOR 


(including a fruit-based wine), 
dairy products (yogurt sour 

9 a.m.-Wed„ Jut 23, 5 p.m. Cost: 
$T35/2-day intensive workshop. 




4 p.m. Cost: $285/3-day class. 


DANCE STUDIO SALSALINA: 


26 6 Pine St. Burlington. Info: 


DSANTOS VT SALSA: Experience 




9:15 p.m. Cost: $I0/l-hr. class. 




LEARN TO DANCE W/ A 


sauerkraut, pickles and other 
fermentation recipes. We will 

necessary. Sat. Jun. 14 8, 21. 9 
a.m.-l p.m. Cost: $135/members; 




Club. 20 Crowley St, Burlington. 
Info: First Step Dance, 598-6757, 



empowerment 

DEVELOPING YOUR INTUITION: 

style. Led by Or. Sue Mehrtens. 


incl. Location: 55 Clover La.. 
Waterbury. Info: 244-7909. 


24- Aug. 12. 7:30-8:30 a.m. Cost: 
$109/nonmembers; $7 9/mem- 

Y. 266 College St. Burlington. 

DAVINCI BODY BOARD: This Isa 

can get the full benefits It's 

23- Aug. 11. 5:30-6 p.m. Cost: 
$109/nonmembers; $7 9/mem- 


Malletts Bay Ave. Winooski, info: 
Dianne Villa Schwartz, 652-8157, 

H.I.I.T. WARRIORS: Designed 


Malletts Bay Ave. Ill 


OUTDOOR STRENGTH FUSION: 

26- Aug. 14. 5:30-6:20 p.m. Cost: 
$109/nonmembers; $79 /mem- 

Dianne Villa Schwartz. 652-8157. 
01 GONG: Qi Gong, which literally 

21. 10-11 a.m. Cost: $4S/month 



classes 


Maggie Standley. 233-7676, 


FITNESS « P.63 

Mountain Studio. 215 College 
999-9717, abalracupuncture <® 


ROPES, BELLS ft WHISTLES: 


Jun. 25- Aug. 13. 5:30-6:20 p.m. 
32 Malletts Bay Ave.. Winooski, 


WOMEN'S SMALL GROUP 
STRENGTH TRAINING: There 


healing arts 

DOCTOR-SUPERVISED JUICE 


WISDOM OF THE HERBS 




Jun. 24- Aug. 12. 5:30-6:20 p.m. 
32 Malletts Bay Ave.. Winooski, 


jewelry 


JEWELRY CLASSES: Learn how 


just before the 4th of July. Fri.. 
Jun. 20. 6:30-8 p.m.: Mon., Jun. 
24. 6:30-7:30 p.m.: Fri.. Jun. 27. 
6:30-7:30 p.m.: Tue.. Jut. 1. 6:30- 
7:30 p.m. Cost: $120/4.5 hours 

& Juice. 666 Pine St., Burlington. 


Jiu-Jitsu training builds and 


) THE FOLLOWING CLASS LISTINGS ARE PAID 
ADVERTISEMENTS. ANNOUNCE YOUR CLASS FOR AS 
LITTLE AS $13.75/WEEK (INCLUDES SIX PHOTOS AND 
UNLIMITED DESCRIPTION ONLINE). SUBMIT YOUR 
CLASS AD AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTCLASS. 


language 




certified 6th Degree Black Belt. 




Aug. 23-24. Sep. 27-28, Oct. 25- 
26 and Nov. 8-9. 2014. Learn to 


at UVM. 322 South Prospect St. 




uvm.edu. leam.uvm.edu/olli. 

SPANISH CLASSES STARTING 

585-1025. spanishparavos@ 


55 Leroyfld., Williston. Infi 
660-4072, julio@tljjusa.co. 


LEARN TO MEDITATE: Through 
the practice of sitting still and 
following your breath as it 


Burlington Shambhala Center 
offers meditation as a path to 


third Friday of each month, 7-9 
ings, 9 a.m.-noon. or by appt. 


6-8 p.m. ($8/hour). Also special 

Thu.. 6-8 p.m. Cost: $150/10-hour 

999-3242, info@janefranfc.de. 



CREATIVE SUMMER CAMPS!: 


AIKIDO CLASSES: Ai 






VERMONT BRAZILIAN JIU- 




slmplicity that relieve affluenza 

on how to simplify their lives 
in discerning and responsible 


FELDENKRAIS FOR EVERY 

Feldenkrais Method (R) with 
Teacher (R). Learn how it can 


Every Thursday. 6-7 p.m. Cost: 
$10/1 hour. Location: Sacred 
Mountain Studio, 215 College St., 

655-0950. gillian^gillianfranks. 


TAIKO. DJEMBE & CONGAS!: 


20. Cost: $500/2 6-hour days. 


2139 Shenang fld„ East Fairfield. 
Info: Sarah Amos. 827-3960, 


spirituality 


info: Stuart Paton. 999-4255. 

photography 


Location: Silver Dove Institute. 






23B-4213. cbates&carolynbates. 
com, bit.ly/HDDR3x. 

printmaking 

COLLAGRAPH AND IMAGE 
WEAVING: The Collagraph 

critiques. Jul. 12-1 3. Cost: $500/2 
Amos Studio, 2139 Shenang Rd.. 
827-3960. samostPpshiftcom, 




SNAKE-STYLE TAI CHI CHUAN: 

The Yang Snake Style is a 

strength, flexibility, vitality. 

& Wed. evenings. Call to view 
Tai Chi Institute, 100 Church 

YANG-STYLE TAI CHI: The slow 


MULTI PLATE MONOPRINTiNG: 

full Multi Plate Mono Printing 


p.m.. Sat, 8:30 a.m. $16/class, 
$60/mo.. $160/3 mo. Location: 
Mindful Breath Tai Chi (formerly 

Burlington, info: 735-5465, 


water sports 


Offering Traditional, Noil-Traditional, 
and Eco-Friendly Burials and Cremations 



132 Main St | Winooski, VT 05404 | 802-655-3480 
www.lavignefuneralhome.com 


Channel 3 NEWS 





music 


Collective 


Appeal 

Burlington's Jenke Arts expands by liz cantrell 


L ounging on a filton in a low- 
lit recording room, Tommy 
Alexander ponders the meaning 
of "jenke,” a purposeful mis- 
spelling of “janky.” 

“It’s more of a metaphor for [how] 
you define the world that you live in,” 
he says. “Something could be ‘jenke’ 
because it’s falling apart, or you could 
tothisbeautifill 



on Manhattan Drive and wanted 
move the operation I 
location with serious business partners. 
Meanwhile, Alexander had already 
begun the original Jenke Records. In 
August 2012, the duo moved into a 
corner room of the current space at 19 
Church Street — separated into three 
rooms at the time. There began the 
jnprofit recording aspect, which has 


how that could be ‘jenke,’ too. Write your produced more than 20 albums to date. 


y. That was the first slogan that 
I pushed.” 

Since 2012, 

Alexander and his 


JENKE IS, AT ITS CORE, ABOUT 


THAT COMES FROM LEARNING 


business partner, 

Matt Mantone, 
both 28, have been 
helping people 
tell their stories 
through Jenke 
Arts, a nonprofit 

organization and thought we would 

sustainable artists’ open a record- 

collective. At its multipurpose Church ing studio to make a bunch of money,” 
Street space, Jenke offers a low-cost Mantone says. “Tommy and I feel that 
cording studio and a donation-based the rent being covered is more than 


Their business model was cheap - 

a good way. They 
wanted to offer an 
affordable record- 
ing space where 
artists who are 
able to pay in full, 
others pay what 
they can and some 
pay nothing at all. 


array of dance, martial arts and visual 
arts classes. 

In the past two years, Jenke has 
grown from a cramped, two-man re- 
cording outfit to a Burlington buzzword. 

“Initially the idea was just to get 
a bunch of friends together and sup- 


>ugh compensation.” 

In that spirit, Jenke has always sought 
a showcase little-known acts that need 
boost 

“The main service being offered was 
jst to record something for people who 
needed something to help them, just for 


port each other through collaborating momentum,” Alexander elaborates. 


and promoting each other's shows,” 
Alexander recalls. 

Alexander, who hails from Santa 
Barbara, Calif., is also half of local indie- 


After focusing solely on recording 
and amassing a slate of talented artists 
on the label, Alexander and Mantone 
expanded their tiny studio to encompass 


folk duo Quiet Lion. He and bandmate the original three rooms of the flat. Jenke 
Alanna Grace Flynn recorded their Records was rebranded into Jenke Arts, 
first full-length album, Whatever You a self-sustaining artist collective with 
Say, at Jenke in 2013. Mantone, a native shared responsibility and purpose. 


Vermonter and University of Vermont 
alum who hopped around the Burlington 
production industry for years, also runs 
his own massage-therapy practice. 

When Alexander and Mantone 
met in 2010, the latter owned a studio 


This May, Jenke offered more than 90 
classes, workshops and events chosen 
or suggested by the community, total- 
ing 160 hours of creative opportunities. 
Instructors are charged $10 per hour 
for use of the space. For a yoga teacher 


offering a one- or two-hour class, that 
comes to $20 or less, which the instruc- 
tor easily makes up for in student dona- 
tions. More importantly, Jenke strives to 
offer educational experiences for both 
teacher and student at any stage of the 
creative process. 

“My whole vibe — and Tommy and I 
have similar vibes — is I really want to 
offer something to teachers as a ground 
for them to be able to make a real living,” 
Mantone explains. 

Both he and Alexander agree their 
credit begins and ends with forming 
Jenke and offering the physical space. 

“‘Co-directors’ is a good word for 
what we do,” Mantone says. “But we 
really want to give a lot of praise to the 
people involved, because Jenke would 
be nothing without the team that we do 
work with.” 

In particular, they cite Michael 
“Tree” Sampson, who plays didgeridoo 
on Church Street, as a source of inspira- 
tion and help. 

“He is very much a beloved figure and 
benefactor of this place in many ways,” 
says Mantone, adding that Sampson 
chose the studio's color scheme, a golden 
yellow shade called Lion's Heart. 

While Alexander and Mantone are 
quick to dish out praise to friends and 
patrons — including intern Angela 
Fontaine, who handles scheduling and 
finances — Jenke draws its spirit from 
the founding duo. Their combination of 
recording and booking experience, local 
connections, musical talent, entrepre- 
neurial instincts and genuine interest in 
giving back has resulted in a niche arts 
hub with staying power. 

In a display of Jenke’s rise to local 
prominence, the team will be manning 
the barn stage at Frendly Gathering, a 
three-day music festival this month in 
Windham, featuring acts such as Delta 
Spirit, Deer Tick, Moon Hooch and Kat 


Wright & the Indomitable Soul Band. 
Jack Mitrani, Frendly’s founder, says 
the Jenke partnership will help bring 
the festival to new spiritual and musical 
heights. 

“The minute I walked in, I was 
amazed by the magic and positive vi- 
brations of their community and the 
sounds that day [at the studio],” Mitrani 
says. “This last week we took our entire 
Frendly crew to the Jenke studio to 
learn about how they cultivate creativity 
and where we can innovate.” 

After that whirlwind event, Jenke’s 
next move is finding more permanent 
financial backers so the collective can 
grant teachers, artists and musicians 
scholarships to grow in their craft. 
They would also like to hold charity 
events and develop a permanent, paid 
staff. 

As Jenke expands its creative cata- 
log into open mic nights, children’s art 
classes and world dance sessions, fans 
might fear that the “little recording 
studio that could” will lose some of 
its hard-earned status. Alexander and 
Mantone admit they would like to de- 
emphasize, but not entirely eliminate, 
the recording aspect in favor of other 
offerings. 

But this development may be positive 
for both the collective and the commu- 
nity it serves. Jenke is, at its core, about 
the regenerative spark that comes from 
learning and creating together. 

As Alexander observes, “There has to 
be a start. And this is a good place to start 
because it’s [mostly] free and it’s not a 
high-pressure situation, and we've had a 
lot of beautiful things come out of that 
environment.” © 


INFO I 
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Steady As She Goes 

They came. They saw. They scatted. 
And with that, yet another Burlington 
Discover Jazz Festival is in the books. 
And to borrow a line from a Facebook 
status posted by our pal reuben jackson, 
host of Vermont Public Radio’s “Friday 
Night Jazz” show, I miss it already. 

In part, that’s because I didn’t get 
to nearly the number of shows I would 
have liked to this year. Especially with 
a festival the size of the BDJF, that's 
inevitable. There is always something 
cool happening while you’re at 
something else that’s also pretty cool. 
But I did catch a few highlights, which 
I’ll share with you now. 

Sometimes I forget just how good 
japhy ryder are. Their set at Radio 
Bean this past Friday was simply 
transcendent. Call it progressive jazz, 
artsy post-rock or, as I've been wont to 
suggest in the past, porn-prog. However 
you define what they do, Japhy Ryder 
are a seriously fascinating band 
seemingly without artistic limitations. 
Their set that night was electric, 
exciting and surprisingly moving. At 
one point, trumpeter will Andrews made 
the hair on my neck stand on end as 
he played a beautifully mournful line 
over his band’s simmering groove. Dude 
plays with a sensitivity and elegance 
you don’t often see at any level. To see it 
in the cozy confines of the Radio Bean 
was truly special. 


Also special? Boats! I’ve been 
going to shows at Waterfront Park for 
years. And I’ve always been envious 
of the seafaring folk who get to watch 
shows from the comfort of their boats 
in Burlington Bay. It’s something I 
had not done until this past Saturday, 
when some friends and I caught kat 

WRIGHT & THE INDOMITABLE SOUL BAND 

from a boat in the harbor. I gotta say, 
that's something everyone should try 
at some point in their lives. The sound 
carries surprisingly well. And it’s just 
fun to have a different vantage point. 
Unfortunately, we had to set sail before 
belizbeha took the stage. But I'm told by 
reliable listeners they partied like it was 
1999. As well they should have. 

I’ve written several times that my 
favorite aspect of the BDJF is the 
element of surprise. It seems every year 
I’m smitten by some band I didn’t know 
I loved until I stumbled into their show. 
So it’s a little surprising that one of my 
favorite moments from this year's fest 
involved a band I know quite well, the 
all-girl rocksteady outfit steady betty. 

Regular readers know I’ve been a 
fan of the band pretty much since its 
inception as panty town. But SB’s set 
Saturday evening at American Flatbread 


was perhaps the best I’ve seen them 



play, which is saying something. 

And a big reason why was the band’s 
new bassist, Jennifer giammanco, 
who recently replaced the group’s 
original bass player, Caroline O'Connor 

— certainly no slouch on the low end 
herself. 

Giammanco was the star of the show, 
which is impressive given that the band 
features some high-profile talent in the 
form of vocalists Kat Wright, miriam 
bernardo, guitarist linda bassick and 
drummer jane boxall. But Giammanco 
is a spark plug. Even standing to the 
side of the small stage, you couldn’t 
help but watch her energetically bounce 
and groove to her band’s breezy take on 
early ska and rocksteady. And oh, what 
a groove it was. 

Bass is critically important in 
rocksteady, and Giammanco plays with 
a fire and force that elevates Steady 
Betty to a new level — which is no way 
meant as a slight to O'Connor, who is 
also quite talented. And I’m not alone 
in that thinking, rob morse, widely 
acknowledged as one of the state’s 
premier bassists, was equally impressed 
with Giammanco’s playing as we stood 
watching the band in the Flatbread 

“She’s really good,” he told me. 

Yup. See for yourself when Steady 
Betty play Positive Pie in Montpelier — 
with a full compliment of horns, no less 

— this Friday, June 13. 

Toward end of their set, Bernardo 
made an observation about the festival 
that had never occurred to me before. 
I’m paraphrasing, but she basically 
said that, for musicians, the best part 
of the BDJF is the chance to see all 
of your friends play. That doesn’t 
happen as often as you might think, 
since musicians are often out gigging 
themselves when their friends are 
playing. Indeed, the crowds I was part 
of during the festival were often filled 
with musicians checking out their 
friends’ bands, which lent a celebratory 
air to those shows — including barika's 
spectacular set at Nectar's on Saturday 
following Steady Betty. All in all, it made 
for a wonderful week and another great 
jazz festival. 


For up-to-the-minute news abut the 
local music scene, follow (“DanBolles 
on Twitter or read the Live Culture blog: 

sevendaysvt.com/liveculture. 
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WED.ll 

burlington 

BREAKWATER CAFE: Wolfpack (rock). 
HALFLOUNGE SPEAKEASY: Wild Life 



PIECASSO PIZZERIA & LOUNGE: 

Trivia Night, 7 p.m.. free. 

middlebury area 



Communication’s 

Major 

william Fitzsimmons' parents were 
both blind. As such, communicating 
through sound became especially 
important It’s a trait the songwriter 
has continued to foster as an adult 
On his latest record. Lions, 
Fitzsimmons masterfully connects 
to his audience through his music — 
stark, beautiful songs that illuminate 
the darkest shadows of the human 
experience and, by extension, his own. 
Fitzsimmons plays Signal Kitchen in 
Burlington this Friday, June 13, with 
songwriter leif vollebekk. 



FRI.13// WILLIAM FITZSIMMONS (SINGER-SONGWRITER) 
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Bite Torrent 

If you go to one show this weekend — 
though really, why would you only go to 
one? — make it people under the stairs, 
who play the Full Moon Masquerade 
at ArtsRiot on Friday, June 13, with 
thanksgiving brown and locals 
agentslacker, the last of whom are 
releasing their debut album on Jenke 
Arts. (See the story on page 66.) 

If you’re unfamiliar, PUTS are 
generally regarded as the most 
successful independent hip-hop act 
on the planet. Their forward-thinking 
wordplay and progressive musicality 
have earned them one of the better 
nicknames in the music biz: "The steely 
dan of Rap Music.” 

PUTS have a new studio album out, 
their ninth, called 12 Step Program. 
Much like their earlier works, the 
record is informed by West Coast hip- 
hop of the 1990s — PUTS often cite acts 
such as the pharcyde and Jurassic s as 
influences, which is apparent in their 


music. The duo also has a reputation for 
exceptional live shows, so the chance 
to see them at ArtsRiot this weekend 
should not be passed up. 


Speaking of hip-hop, if you want to get 
a taste for the local scene, you could 
do worse than to swing by the Rap 
BTV Hip-Hop Talent Show at Club 
Metronome this Thursday, June 12. The 
showcase features an impressive cross- 
section of homegrown talent, including 
habit, the brain gang collective, chyse 
atkins and patron pone, to name a few. 
Also appearing are Barre’s bar none 
the best. The up-and-coming group 
recently hit the studio with producer 
and vt union cofounder nastee, who tells 
me the new record is excellent. Dude 
hasn’t steered me wrong yet, so keep 
your ears out for that one. 

Bluegrass fans, take note. The weekly 
Bluegrass Thursdays series at Nectar’s 
returns this week after a lengthy 
hiatus. And the House That phish 



Built is kicking things off in style, with 
Pennsylvania’s cabinet. They're one 
of the most technically accomplished 
bands in modern bluegrass — in part 
because their banjo player, pappy biondo, 
is ri-goddamn-diculous. Also, his name 
is Pappy, which automatically makes 
him a killer bluegrass player. 

Last but not least, if you enjoyed last 
year's Otis Mountain Get Down in 
Elizabethtown, N.Y., you’ll want to drop 
by Signal Kitchen this Saturday, June 
14. The OMGD folks will unveil the 
lineup for the 2014 festival that night 
with a special show featuring four as- 
yet-unannounced acts playing the fest. 
And if you show up wearing any kind 
of OMGD swag, you’ll be entered in a 
drawing to win tickets to Get Down, 
which runs September 12 through 14. ® 
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THE SKINNY PANCAKE 
(BURLINGTON): Squimley and 


ZEN LOUNGE: Salsa Night with Jah 



Chittenden county 


BACKSTAGE PUB: Karaoke with 
THE MONKEY HOUSE: Peep Show! 




SAT.14 

THE SKINNY PANCAKE 
(BURLINGTON): The Jauntee (jam). 

mad river valley/ 
waterbury 

burlington 

ZEN LOUNGE: 6-Pack Variety Act 

THE RESERVOIR RESTAURANT & 


hosted by Carmen Lagala (standup 



comedy), 8 p.m.. $5. DJ Baron 


BREAKWATER CAFE: Sideshow Bob 
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FINNIGAN'S PUB: Donna Thunders 

BACKSTAGE PUB: Cousin It (rock). 9 

with DJ Earl (top 40). 9:30 p.m.. free. 

and the Stohn (country). 10 pun* 

ON TAP BAR & GRILL: Nerbak 
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Today Is the Greatest ought formed in Montreal as a group of American 
expats — plus one Aussie — seeking clarity in the harshness of Canadian winter and, of course, 
cheaper college tuition. The band’s debut full-length on acclaimed Canadian label Constellation 
Records, More Than Any Other Day, is a startling work of art-punk that examines themes of isolation 
and dislocation that are undoubtedly the result of being strangers in a strange land. It is bracing 
and fearless yet oddly accessible, even in the midst of such thematic uncertainty and sonic anarchy. 
Ought play the Monkey House in Winooski on Wednesday, June 18 , with locals violette ultraviolet. 











SIGNAL KITCHEN: Otis Mountain 



barre/montpelier 

BAGITOS: Irish Session. 2 p.m.. 



stowe/smugys area 



northeast kingdom 

THE PARKER PIE CO.: Rusty Belle 
THE PUB OUTBACK: Mudboot (Jam). 



outside Vermont 

MONOPOLE: The Edd (rock), 10 p.m.. 


SUN. 15 

burlington 


BREAKWATER CAFE: DJ Fattie B 
FRANNY O'S: Kyle Stevens Happiest 
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REVIEW this 

Joseph Kittling, 
Operation Teardrop 

(SELF-RELEASED, DIGITAL DOWNLOAD) 

Songwriter Joseph Rittling first caught 
our attention in 2012 with a mysterious 
EP released with virtually no fanfare 
under the name Red Man Summer. That 
eponymous recording, a collaboration 
with multi-instrumentalist Aram 
Bingham, suggested a distinctive talent 
was emerging in Rittling. And then, 
nothing. Rittling seemed to evaporate 
into the ether almost as quickly as he 
had appeared. Two years later he’s back, 
this time with a solo record, Operation 
Teardrop, that could herald the arrival of 
a provocative and artistically fearless new 
voice in Vermont music. 

Speaking of Rittling’s voice, any 
discussion of the man's music should start 
with his emotive rasp, which often bears 
a striking similarity to that of M. Ward. 
Rittling sings with a purposeful reserve 
in which every breathy note and creaky 
phrase is well considered. He’s never 
flashy, though he likely has the chops for 
more ornamental flourishes. Instead, he 
uses his voice as part of the larger tapestry 
of sound, as on album opener "Begin.” 



Here a bright array of ay-nth bubbles to the 

surface before yielding and merging with 
a melancholy piano progression. Then, 
that voice. 

“I fell out of the hole in the wall/ And 
I can hear for the curtain call/ But I can’t 
take it, living straightlaced," he sings. 
Then, “And I know what I said, but who 
cares?” From here the song slowly builds 
into an ethereal, mid-tempo dance-rock 
cut, propelled by a cruising backbeat and 
decorated with fleeting waves of synth. 

It’s stunning in both scope and execution. 

Rittling proves equally adventurous 
throughout the record, and more often 
than not his performance matches his 
musical curiosity. “PARA” is sinister and 
dark, featuring moody' orchestrations and 
foreboding percussion that shifts between 
tribal thump and a solemn march. “Seven 
(On the Shore)" is lighter and delicate, 



Jimmy Ruin, 

All for You to Kill 

( SELF-RELEASED, CD, DIGITAL DOWNLOAD) 

Jimmy Ruin sounds like he could use a 
hug. On his new album, the dourly titled 
All for You to Kill, the local songwriter 
dives deep into the dark, turbulent waters 
of his own despair. Ruin’s self-described 
“sad bastard music” is indeed depressing. 
But there’s always a place for sad songs. 
And while Ruin's pervasive gloominess 
is at times oppressive and overwrought, 
throughout the album's 10 well-executed 
tracks, the man proves he knows his way 
around a brooding hook. 


Ruin possesses a pretty and expressive 
tenor. On the opening cut, “Beautiful Lie,” 
he puts that reedy timbre to good use, 
spinning a heart-wrenching tale of love 
and loss that wouldn't seem out of place 
on a collection of Demolition-era Ryan 
Adams B-sides. 

On the following song, “Another Life,” 
Ruin fully commits to the mournful tone 
that will define the album and makes the 
gritty rock vibe of the preceding track 
seem almost chipper in comparison. Built 
around a gently rolling acoustic arpeggio, 
the song is sad and somber as Ruin sings 
yet another tale of love and loss — this 
time, it seems, the result of poor timing. 
“Maybe in another life, you’ll see in me./ 
Maybe in another life, our lips will shine./ 
Maybe in another life, together we’ll die,” 
he sings in delicate warble not unlike that 
of Conor Oberst. 

Oberst, the reigning prince of emo- 
ish sad-sackery, would seem an obvious 
influence on Ruin. “Alone,” which centers 
on themes of, y'ou guessed it, love and 
loss, features a pretty melody that harks 
to Oberst’s 2005 Bright Eyes album, I'm 
Wide Awake, It’s Morning. 


© GET YOUR MUSIC REVIEWED: 


built around a beautiful melody line 
that Rufus Wainwright would adore. It’s 
elegant and pretty, and a welcome relief 
from the brooding that precedes it. 

On a few occasions on Operation 
Teardrop, however, Rittling’s curiosity gets 
the better of him. “Giraffe,” for instance, 
features awkward rapping that alternates 
with sung sections. It’s admirably 
ambitious but never quite gels. 

Rittling rebounds on the following 
track, “Milkshake," an album highlight. 
Here, a slow burn of airy synth builds to a 
lovely, almost doo-wop-style crescendo. 

“Seven (On the Boat)” is lilting and 
pretty, an aching ballad that ends in a 
wash of programmed beats and elegant 
piano. The title track is somber and 
disorienting, like something Joe Henry 
might pen if he collaborated with 
Chromeo. "Epilogue” brightens the mood 
with jangly art-pop before giving way to 
album closer “Final Sketch.” The latter 
is a jarring collage of sound that might 
confound timid listeners. But its phalanx 
of noise speaks to Rittling’s own artistic 
daring and creativity, two qualities that 
make Operation Teardrop an immensely 
fascinating listen and Rittling a uniquely 
promising new local artist. 

Operation Teardrop by Joseph Rittling 
is available atjosephritthng.com. 


SCAN THIS PAGE WITH LAYAR 
TO U5TEN TO TRACKS 


Though Ruin's near-constant sourness 
can make for an exhausting listen, the 
record has moments of genuine beauty. 
For example, the tender ballad “Keep 
Me," which features a lovely duet with 
singer Erin Marvin-Riley and some fine 
string work from cellist Erich Kory. On 
songs Uke this, and later on cuts such as 
the title track and “Everyone Wants to 
Know,” Ruin synthesizes his sadness into 
compelling artistic statements, instead of 
mere navel-gazing despair. 

Heartbreak is obviously a powerful 
muse. And a great sad song can be just 
the thing when you’re down and out. 

But sadness for its own sake is wearying. 
Worse, it’s boring. On All for You to Kill, 
Jimmy Ruin displays his ability to pen a 
good sad song. Unfortunately, that’s about 
all he does, which makes the album a 
decidedly draining experience. 

All for You to Kill by Jimmy Ruin 
is available at cdbaby.com. Ruin plays 
Bagitos in Montpelier this Friday, June 13. 


Sa£.14: PACK VARIETY ACT 
with CARNIEM LAGALA (comedy) 8PM 

ELECTRIC TEMPLE with D JAY 8AR0II 10PM 



Sacrbd Mountain 


...a herding arts sanctuary dedicated to 
providing a quiet, intimate, and safe 
space for sacred and soul-felt 
community gatherings and workshops. 
We offer scheduled classes including 
different styles ofbody movement, 
creative expression, meditation, 
sound healing, and group breath work. 

We regularly have open space available 
and welcome people to use tile studio for a 
variety of workshops and classes. 

215 College Street, 3rd Fir 
Burlington, VT 

Please contact us more information: 

802-863-9355 





10% OFF 

STOREWIDE! 

COME IN FOR GREAT DEALS 


ON DAD AND GRAD GIFTS. 

V 

Common deeR 


CHARACTER FOR LIFE AND HOME 





6 HILARIOUS shorts by Chris Ourong for the price of L 1 lb 
For Whom the Southern Belle Tolls l Actors Nightmare 


229-0492 'fz lostnationtheoter.org 

one of the Best Theaters in America 


CLUB DATES E 


The (Grand) Son Also Rises 

Bloodlines don’t run much deeper than those of hank 3. The grandson of 
country music godfather Hank Williams and son of Hank Jr., Hank the 
Third is practically country' royalty. So he could be forgiven for simply 
following in the dust-booted footsteps of his forbears. And when the mood 
strikes him, he does play some classically inspired twang, as on his 2013 
double album Brothers of the 4X4. But Hank 3’s real passion is “hellbilly," 
a slobbering fusion of country, punk and metal that goes places dear 
ole’ dad — not mention granddad — would likely never have imagined. 
Hank 3 plays the Higher Ground Ballroom this Sunday, June 15. 



1.15// HANK 3 [COUNTRY, METAL) 



Chittenden county 


HIGHER GROUND SHOWCASE 





barre/montpelier 

CHARLIE O'S: Karaoke. 8 p.m. Fn 


stowe/smuggs area 


middlebury area 

TWO BROTHERS TAVERN LOUNGE 



ZEN LOUNGE: OJ Craig Mitchell 


chittenden county 

THE MONKEY HOUSE: Ought. 



THE SKINNY PANCAKE 
(MONTPELIER): Cajun Jam with Jay 



HIGHER GROUND SHOWCASE 
LOUNGE: Gemini Club. Speak 

HINES8URGH PUBUC HOUSE: 


PENALTY BOX: Trivia With a Twist ■ 

barre/montpelier 

BAGITOS: Turidae (Celtic). 11 a.m.. 
stowe/smuggs area 


northeast kingdom 

THE STAGE: Open Mic, 5 p.m.. free. 


MON.16 

Burlington 

FRANNY O'S: Standup Comedy Cage 


TUE.17 

burlington 


CLUB METRONOME: Dead Set with 






NECTAR'S: Canopy. Monkey Bounce 



WED. 18 

burlington 

BREAKWATER CAFE: Mango Jam 


MANHATTAN PIZZA & PUB: Open Mic 
NECTAR'S: VT Comedy Club 



SIGNAL KITCHEN: Commune 



THE SKINNY PANCAKE 
(BURLINGTON): Josh Panda's 


stowe/smuggs area 



PIECASSO PIZZERIA & LOUNGE: 
Trivia Night 7 p.m., Tree. 

middlebury area 


TWO BROTHERS TAVERN LOUNGE & 
STAGE: Trivia Night 7 p.m,, free. 

northeast kingdom 

THE PARKER PIE CO.: Trivia Night. 7 



outside Vermont 

MONOPOLE: Open Mic, 10 p.m., free. 

OLIVE RIDLEY'S: DJ Skippy All 
Request Live (top 40). 10 p.m„ 
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m TICKE TS AMU MOKE INTO VISIT WWW. EREMULYGATHEKINC.COM 
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GOT A CASE OF THE FRIDAYS? 

This summer Join us in the alley at Red Square 
every Friday for a FREE summer concert. 
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Metal in the Meadows 

Cold Hollow Sculpture Park, Enosburg Falls 



BY KEVIN 


J. KELLEY 


D avid Stromeyer has been 
building it for more than four 
decades, but will they come? 
The combination of a remote 
location and a lack of signage could chal- 
lenge anyone searching for Stromeyer’s 
soon-to-open Cold Hollow Sculpture 
Park. And don’t count on finding cell 
service in the vicinity of this northern 
Vermont outpost. But persistence will 
be rewarded once visitors get a glimpse 
of the 55 large-scale pieces scattered 
around meadows and atop hillocks on 
the mountain-ringed, 200-acre property 
in Enosburg Falls. 

The site ranks as one of very few 
sculpture parks in Vermont — and cer- 
tainly the largest devoted to the work 
of a single artist. Free to the public, the 
display will be inaugurated on Saturday, 
June 28, with a 1 p.m. tour conducted by 
Stromeyer, whose work was sampled 
in a show in 2012 at BCA Center and in 
Burlington’s City Hall Park. 

“My blood and soul are here,” the 
67-year-old sculptor declared last week 
before leading a Seven Days posse 
around the land he purchased in 1970. 
Stromeyer initially made do with only 
cold running water as he converted a 
pig and horse bam into the simple home 
o that he and his wife, Sarah, share today, 
j; Since choosing the Cold Hollow parcel 
5 on the basis of its topographical con- 
z tours, Stromeyer has painstakingly, and 
3 sometimes painfully, created a total of 
415 sculptures, nearly all made of steel. 
The material doesn’t yield easily to an 
^ artist’s intentions. Stromeyer addresses 
5 it with the intense concentration he 
g developed as a ski racer at Dartmouth 
2 College and later as a sports-car driver. 
5 Careless or distracted practitioners of 
such daredevilry can be badly injured or 
killed, and the same dangers stalk sculp- 
w tors who use heavy machinery to cut, 
g twist and bend beams and sheets of steel 
5 into elegant, occasionally playful shapes, 
jji "On any given day, I could get killed 
doing this,” the soft-spoken Stromeyer 
says matter-of-factly. “I try hard to un- 
derstand the risk and to moderate or 
control it" 

He's succeeded in that effort so far. 
But the cumulative effect of grappling 
£ with thousands of tons of steel over the 
5 past 44 years has taken a physical toll 



on the slender six-footer. Stromeyer 
had to have both his hands surgically re- 
constructed in 2007. “The thumbs were 
displaced, and I had extreme arthritis,” 
he recounts. “My hands have lived, like, 
three normal lifetimes.” 

A perfectionist as well as an inveter- 
ate inventor, Stromeyer builds many of 
the tools he uses. And we’re not just talk- 
ing hammers, saws or welding torches. 
He’s modified hoists and cranes, too. 

“I decide what I want to make and 
then look to see if anything’s available 
for making it,” he says. “If not, I build 
what I need.” 

Early in his career, Stromeyer seldom 
applied finishes to his monumental ab- 
stractions, which have the rawness and 
angularity of works by Mark di Suvero 
that can be seen in sculpture parks 


and public places around the country. 
Stromeyer acknowledges di Suvero’s 
influence, along with that of David 
Smith (1906-1965), a pioneer of abstract- 
expressionist sculpture. 

But, he adds, “I’ve spent less time in 
the past 20 years looking at others’ work. 
I'm also less influenced by it I’m clear 
on what I want to do.” 

Years ago, Stromeyer started paint- 
ing many of his pieces, which generally 
swoop and swerve rather than standing 
rigidly upright. His genius is to make 
something as rigid as steel seem as mal- 
leable as clay. 

Most of his work remains nonrepre- 
sentational, although the artist insists 
that a few pieces can be considered 
figurative. That's certainly true of 
“Things May Have Shifted," in which a 


two-legged, bending beige form appears 
to peer with curiosity or concern at an 
orange shape that seems to be seated 
below it. A third, purplish element lies 
curled on its side at the edge of the 
composition. “Maybe that one’s sleeping 

— or dead,” Stromeyer suggests, arching 
his bushy eyebrows. 

The titles he gives his sculptures — 
always, he emphasizes, after completing 
them — sometimes hint at images or 
experiences that may have inspired him. 
“Windward Passage,” for example, is 
partly shaped like sails, a likely allusion 
to the many days Stromeyer spent on the 
water while growing up in Marblehead, 
Mass. Similarly, “Tango” and “Swingin’ 
Easy” are among a few of the pieces that 
can readily be seen as dance-inspired, 
once their titles are read. 

The reference points of some other 
works remain obscure, even as the 
sculptor intently explains what they’re 
meant to resemble. He describes “Ngozi” 
and “Jumoke” as paired female and 
male figures positioned about 20 yards 
apart. “Ngozi” — an unusual piece for 
Stromeyer in that it's made of concrete 

— does taper and curve daintily toward 
“her” base, but the feminine properties 
of this 19-foot-tall object may otherwise 

That’s true, too, of the masculinity 
that Stromeyer and a booklet available to 
visitors both identify in “Jumoke.” “He” 
has a thrusting, blue-colored protuber- 
ance, but it’s where a nose would be, not 
down where another projection would 
be found. No matter, though — the two 
pieces do make a favorable impression, 
separately or together. 

Most of what can be seen at Cold 
Hollow is purely geometric. One such 
piece that may bring a smile, along with 
an admiring gaze, is “Three, Three, 
Three," a jutting arrangement of three 
beams, three pipes and three sheets of 
gray-painted steel that manages to seem 
weightless and kinetic. 

A few pieces are structured as 
three-sided enclosures, expressive of 
Stromeyer’s fascination with caves. One 
feels a sense of shelter upon entering 
“Darwin’s Reply,” for instance, even 
though its sloping roof and sides are ir- 
regularly perforated, giving fragmented 
views of trees and fields. 



ART SHOWS 


Stromeyer likes to move sculptures 
around his property from time to time 
— which is no simple or inexpensive un- 
dertaking with such hefty works. In fact, 
the whole operation at Cold Hollow, in- 
cluding a hangar-size studio resembling 
a factory, must have cost a fortune to es- 
tablish, and almost as much to maintain. 

Sales made on-site and through 
Stowe’s West Branch Gallery & Sculpture 
Park, which represents Stromeyer, 
“defray some of the expenses," he says, of 
buying and transporting steel from deal- 
ers in Montpelier and Plattsburgh, and 
transforming it into works of art with 
giant equipment. It helps that the pieces 
are priced at $10,000 to $120,000. “But if 



I had to rely on sales to cover the costs...” 
Stromeyer says, leaving the sentence 
incomplete. Investing is what keeps him, 
Sarah and Cold Hollow solvent, he says 
without elaborating. 

There’s also the cost of the second 
home the couple keeps in Austin, Texas. 
Stromeyer works there on a smaller 
scale throughout the winter, building 
models that he will magnify enormously 
when he returns to his metal works in 
northern Vermont. “I can make as much 
noise as I want here without worrying 
about bothering neighbors,” he notes. 

That's because only a few people live 
anywhere near Cold Hollow Sculpture 
Park. So don’t assume you’ll be able to 
ask for directions if you miss the discreet 
“CHSP” sign at the bottom of the drive 
off Boston Post Road. © 

INFO 


NEW THIS WEEK 

burlington 

0 ANN LABERGE: "Have a Seat" photographs and 



Chittenden county 

IN ANEW LIGHT: FRENCH IMPRESSIONISM 
ARRIVES IN AMERICA': Paintings by Monet Manet 



middlebury area 

GERMAN ART EXHIBIT: The college celebrates Its 



0 RACHAEL ROBINSON ELMER: An exhibit of "Art 



manchester/bennington 



outside Vermont 

Q CHARLIER HUNTER. BENJAMIN ENTNER, 
ROBERT GOLD & CAROLYN SHATTUCK: Artwork 



‘FABULOUS FABERGE, JEWELLER TO THE CZARS': 



Artists' Mediums' Williston. Wednesday, June 11 ; 
Tuesday. June 17, 1-5 p.m. Info. 879-1236. 


BJORN SCHULKE: A talk with BCA curator DJ 

MIDDLEBURY ARTS WALK: Venues around down- 





jsic. food and fun at this monthly ev 
be downloaded from middleburyarts 
bus locations. Middlebury. second Fri 




ONGOING SHOWS 


burlington 

ALEXANDER ALEXEI EFF: Original 1929 signed 






BEYOND MEASURE’: A group show curated by 

859-9222. SEABA Center in Burlington. 


BRUCE R. MACDONALD: ‘The Visible Indivisibles 



DAVID HURWITZ & JOSHUA PRIMMER: "Arc." 






VISUAL ART IN SEVEN DAYS: 

ART LISTINGS AND SPOTLIGHTS ARE 
WRITTEN BY PAMELA POLSTON AND 
XIAN CHIAN G-WAREN. LISTINGS ARE 
RESTRICTED TO ART SHOWS IN TRULY 


GET YOUR ART SHOW 
LISTED HERE! 



. 



matthew taylor 


THE FINEST ARTISAN JEWELRY 


WEDDING BANDS 

INDIVIDUAL WORKS OF ART 
PERSONALITY LOVE & BEAUTY 


102 Harbor Rd, Shelburne | 985-3190 

matthewtaylordesigns.net Zl 


VERMONT 

DAYS 11415 

FREE 


Fishing on Saturday, June 14 
Entry lo all Vermont State Parks (day-use) 
Entry to all State Historic Sites 
Entry to Vermont History Museum 


5 

8 





@ SARA BRIDGMAN: A retrospective of works by 

SHELLEY VERMILYA: "Up Close." photographs by 
17. Info. 862-6261. Flying Cloud at K5V in Burlington. 

STUDIO 266 GROUP EXHIBITION: The 14 working 

gmail.com. Info, 578-2512. Studio 266 in Burlington. 


The Drawing Game Most families’ gaming traditions run along the 
lines of Scrabble or Pictionary. The Hecht family of central Vermont, on the other hand, 
has upped the ante by playing a variant of Exquisite Corpse for nearly 70 years. Exquisite 
Corpse was a parlor game played by surrealist artists and writers beginning in the 1920s, 
in which each person takes a turn adding to an image or sentence. After decades of passing 
the drawing pad, three generations of Hechts — a dozen family members and countless 
friends, whose ages range from 4 to 95 — display selected creations in “The Drawing 
Game" at Studio Place Arts in Barre. Reception Friday, June 13, 5:30-7:30 p.m., in the 
Second Floor Gallery. An Exquisite Corpse game with the Hecht family is Saturday, June 


barre/mon tpelier 

7864: SOME SUFFER SO MUCH": With objects, 

December 31. ARTHUR SCHALLER: "Billboard 

AMANDA FRANZ: 'Contours of the Space 
artist. Through July 9. Info. 426-3233. Plainfield 


14, 1-3 p.m., preregistration required. Pictured: an untitled drawing by the Hecht family. 


28. Info. 578-2512. The Soda Plant in Burlington. 


VERMONT ARTISTS GROUP SHOW: Nearly 60 

489-4950. Silver Image Studio in Burlington. 

cliittendett county 

AIRPORT EXHIBITS: Oil paintings reflecting her 


BEASTS AND BOTANICALS": Artist books by members 

734-7363. Rae Harrell Gallery in Hinesburg. 

CAROL NORTON: Turning In/Tumlng OuL’ 
natural scenes. Through August 30. Info, 985-8222. 
CHARLOTTE HAROIE: Oil pantings of horses. 


CORRINA THURSTON: Detailed pet portraits In 
August 3. Info. 223-1431. Tulsi Tea Room in 
DAVID SMITH: "Postcards From the Keys." an 
426-3581. Jaquith Public Library in Marshfield. 
DIANA MARA HENRY: Black-and-white photo- 





CALL TO 
ARTISTS 

BLUE PHOTOGRAPHY EXHIBIT: 


Deadline: July 9. Details and 

Essex Junction. Info. B77-36B6. 

CHAFFEE'S 7TH ANNUAL 
PHOTOGRAPHY CONTEST: 


27 to July 25. Amateur 


1447. Rutland. VT 05701. or 


entry fee. Deadline: June 14. 
Art Center. Rutland. Info, 

SOUTH END ART HOP: SEABA 

tne South End Arts District. 
35.000 visitors. Registration 

End Art Hop, Burlington, S45. 
Info, 859-9222. 

UNBOUND VOL. IV' BOOK 
ARTS EXHIBITION: An annual 


New York working in 2-D, 3-D. 






DIANNE SHULLENBERGER: 'Re-envisioned." works 

0 THE DRAWING GAME*: Drawings by three 

Floor Gallery. "VCFA AT SPA': Selected students in 

Floor Gallery. MARK LORAH: I 

Floor Gallery. Reception: Friday. June 13, 5:30-7:30 
p.m. Through July 12. Info. 479-7069. Studio Place 

JOSH TURK: "My Month With Marilyn," gidee prints 

capitolgrounds.com. Info. 223-7B00. The Green 
JUDITH VIVELL: Monumental and arresting oil 

KATHRENA RAVENHORST-ADAMS: Pastels and 
June 26. Info. 728-1237. Hartness Gallery, Vermont 

KATIE GRAUER AND NICOLE MANDEVILLE: 

LYAL MICHEL AND ABEL FILLION: Figurative. 

MICHAEL T. JERMYN: Black-and-white im- 

July 8. Info, 223-2090. Nutty Steph's in Middlesex. 

history. Through June 30. Info, 828-3291. Spotlight 
‘SYSTEMATIC PARADOX': Curated by the six 

June 14. Info. 862-4056. College Hall. Vermont 
YVONNE STRAUS: ‘Playful Colon" brightly hued. 

16. Info, 233-3338. Kellogg-Hubbard Library in 


ASSOCIATION SHOW: A group show featuring 
Through June 30. Info, 644-8183. Visions of 


CAROLYN MECKLOSKY: 'Dreams. Memories. 
June 30. Info, 644-2991. Copley Woodlands in 

IN THE STUDIO WITH MARY BRYAN': The gallery 

KENT SHAW: Night photography, featuring long 
Info. 888-1261. Morrisville Post Office. 

‘KICK AND GUDE: VERMONT'S NORDIC SKI 


KINDER ARTS RETROSPECTIVE: A celebration of 

Through June 20. ROBERT HITZIG: Paintings, and 
Through June 29. Info. 888-1261. River Arts Center 
‘LANDSCAPE TRADITIONS': The new wing of the 

REBECCA KINKEAD: ‘Local Color.' a collection of 

LORI HINRICHSEN: The Places We Go." drawings 
635-2727. Vermont Studio Center in Johnson. 
MARIE LAPRE GRABON: Charcoal drawings by the 
Vermont artist. Through July 9. Info. 635-7423. The 

TOM COTE: "No Lifeguards. Only Life Coaches." 

12. Info, 635-2727. Vermont Studio Center Gallery II 



CHECK OUT OUR NEW EXHIBITS! 


1 Roots of 
Rock ‘n’ Roll 


The Phon ograph 
Rooms 

A permanent display of vintage record 
players and radios looking back at 
entertainment in the home since the 
1890s. Small admission charge. 

ixnpass 


Will your children have photos of 
themselves 20 years from now? 


Get your precious photos off your 
phone and into your hands. 


PhotoGarden 


10 Dorset SI, South Burlington * I liJLUVJUl UCI I 

802 863 1256 thephotogarden.com 
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1 BE mm IN FOOD, BUI NOT FOOD PRODUCTION IS CLEARLY ABSURD" - WENDELL BERRY 
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art 


ART SHOWS 


TOM CULLINS: Recent geometric abstractions by the 


mad river valley/waterbury 

0 ALTERNATIVE PROCESS PHOTOGRAPHY 
GROUP SHOW: Ten Vermont artists explore 

July 11, 6-8 p.m. Through July 12. Info, 244-7801. 
MARCUS RATLIFF: Recent collage by the Norwich- 


middlebury area 


2013 TOUR DE LEAD GRAFFITI: A letterpress 

June 30. Info, 388-3300. American Flatbread 
Mlddlebury Hearth. 

0 CYNTHIA KIRKWOOD: A summery collection of 
June 13. 5-7 p.m. Through June 30. Info. 458-0098. 

-DISCOVERING COMMUNITY': More than 100 

388-4964. Vermont Folklife Center in Mlddlebury. 

0 JANE EDDY. BARBARA EKEDAHL & RAY 

5-7 p.m. Through June 29. Info. 388-1436. Jackson 
Gallery, Town Hall Theater in Middlebury. 

0 LOST GARDENS OF NEW ENGLAND': An exhibit 

Bond-Watts. Talk with gallery director Bill Brooks 

June 13. 5-7 p.m. Through July 12. Info. 989-9992. 
MARTIN PARR: Life's a Beach,' images by the 


Studio & Sculpture Center Gallery in West Rutland. 

-FABRI-CATIONS: FABRIC & FIBER ART: Nine area 

dolls. Through June 15. ‘WATERCOLORS: THE 


LOWELL SNOWDON KLOCK AND JEAN CANNON: 

Through June 30. Info, 247-4956. Brandon Artists 


champlain islands/northwest 

FRANK TIRALLA: A new oll-on-linen series features 

29. TOBY FULWILER. DEB KIEL & WAYNE TARR: 



Bjorn Schiilke A contemporary artist based in Cologne, Germany, 
Bjorn Schiilke brings a multisensory, kinetic sculpture exhibit called "Traveling 
Spy” to the BCA Center this week. Activated by motion sensors, the works move in a 
“playful and anthropomorphic" way each time a gallerygoer is nearby. Meanwhile, 
audio components and video cameras embedded in the sculptures suggest artificial 
intelligence or surveillance. Schiilke cites Alexander Calder’s mobiles and Peter Vogel's 
sound sculptures as influences, as well as Dadaism. The sculptures are meant to “allude 
to our shared interest in machine-creatures and leave us suspicious about whether we 
are interacting with an absurdly elaborate device used by a spy or the actual spy itself." 
An artist's talk with Schiilke and BCA curator DJ Hellerman is Thursday, June 12, 5:30- 
6:30 p.m. Opening reception Friday, June 13, 5-8 p.m. Pictured: “Aerophone #2.” 


30. Info. 933-6403. Artist in Residence Cooperative 
SUSAN GALUSHA: Colorful representational 
Interior setting. Through June 30. Info, 285-6505. 
0 SUSAN LARKIN: Recent paintings of the Lake 


DAISY ROCKWELL: Girls. Girls. Girls.' paintings of 
news. Through June T5. Info. 356-2776. Main Street 


ELIZABETH BELIVEAU. ELI BURAKIAN & JAMIE 
TOWNSEND: Paintings, photographs, and 

Through July 12. Info, 674-9616. Nuance Gallery in 

THE HALE STREET GANG: PORTRAITS IN 
WRITING': Jack Rowell's T2 black-and-white, larger- 

PHILIP GODENSCHWAGER: Cartoon imagery 

commentary. Through October TO. Info. 885-3061. 
The Great Hall in Springfield. 

ISABELLE O'CONNOR: 'Human Nature.* pnnts 

295-5901. Two Rivers Printmaking Studio in White 


June 30. Info. 457-1298. Collective - the Art of 
Craft in Woodstock. 




northeast kingdom 

‘BEFORE I DIE 1 : For this Interactive exhibition, which 

fill In the blank. Through June 21. Info. 334-1966. 
DON SUNSERI: A retrospective of the late West Glover 
563-2037. White Water Gallery In East Hardwick. 

brattleboro area 

FLORA: A CELEBRATION OF FLOWERS IN 
CONTEMPORARY ART: Vibrant floral works by 
13 regional artists. JOHN GIBSON: 'Opposing 

MARELA ZACARIAS: 'Cloaked and Revealed." 
WALTER UNGERER: A film created from 10-second. 

490-2470. Brattleboro Museum & Art Center. 

northeast kingdom 

painter. Through July 7. Info. 525-3366. The Parker 


TOOTHBRUSH': From twig to bristle.' an exhibit 

VANESSA COMPTON: -Beauty In a Broken World." 

manchester/bennington 

'Embodied Realities,' short videos. Through July 27. 
Info. 917-940-9093. Bennington Museum. 

outside Vermont 

'EVOLVING PERSPECTIVES: HIGHLIGHTS FROM 
THE AFRICAN ART COLLECTION’: An exhibition of 

IN RESIDENCE: CONTEMPORARY ARTISTS AT 
DARTMOUTH*: This exhibit celebrates the school's 

Through July 6. THE ART OF WEAPONS': SelecUons 

December 21. ALLAN HOUSER: Five sculptures by 


Plaza, representing his 3-D work from 1986-1992. 
Through May 11. 2015. Info. 603-635-7423. Hood 

-REMARKABLE CONTEMPORARY JEWELLERY': 

November 30. Info. 514-285-1600. Montreal 




One in 8 homes in Vermont has elevated levels of radon, VERMONT 





Request a FREE test Kit today. 
Phone:1-800-439-8550 
Email: radon@state.vt.us 


Jalyn, age 12, Enosburg Middle School 
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I UNIVERSITY 
/ VERMONT 


Email is preferred. 


TO BENEFIT 
FAMILY 
READINESS 
GROUPS 
OF THE VT I 
NATIONAL , 
k GUARD f 


Rocky Ridge Golf Club 


/angolano 

- 


motion minded kitchen design 


WEDNESDAY 

JUNE 25 th 


ratings 


NEW IN THEATERS 


NOW PLAYING 


106.7 


Healthy women (18-40 yr) are needed for an 8-week NIH study of 
how the brain is affected by the type of fat you eat. Partidpants will 
receive all food for 8 weeks and $1000 upon completion of the study. For 
more information please contact Dr. Lawrence Kien at 
nutritionresearcti @uvm. edu r— — 






local theaters 


[ •] = NEW THIS WEEK IN VERMONT. FOR UP-TO-DATE TIMES VISIT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/MOVIES. 


BIJOU CINEPLEX 4 


Wednesday II — thursday 12 

Maleficent 

Friday 13 — thursday 19 

CAPITOL SHOWPLACE 


Blended 

Godzilla 

A Million Ways to 
Die in the West 

Friday 73 — thursday 19 

The Fault in Our Stars 
A Million Ways to 
Die in the West 

X-Men: Days of Future Past 
Past in 30 


*22 Jump Street 
Blended 

The Fault in Our Stars 

Godzilla 

Godzilla 30 

Maleficent 30 
A Million Ways to 
Die in the West 

Past in 30 

Friday 13 — thursday 19 

‘22 Jump Street 

Godzilla 

‘How to Train Your Dragon 2 30 

Maleficent 

Maleficent 30 

A Million Ways to 

Die in the West 

X-Men: Days of Future Past 


MAJESTIC 10 

Place. Tall Cornersl. WtlllsLon. 

Blended 

Godzilla 


Maleficent 
Maleficent 30 
A Million Ways to 
Oie in the West 

Past in 30 

friday 73 — thursday 19 

The Fault in Our Stars 

Maleficent 
Maleficent 30 
A Million Ways to 
Die in the West 

Past in 30 

MARQUIS THEATRE 


Wednesday 11 — thursday 12 

Maleficent 
A Million Ways to 
Oie in the West 


A Million Ways to 
Die in the West 

Past in 3D 


MODERNS 

MINDFULNESS 


JUMP INTO 

MINDFUL EDUCATION! 


CENTER FOR MINDFUL LEARNING 2014 SUMMER OFFERINGS: 


MODERN MINDFULNESS IMPLEMENTATION TRAINING 

In this 3-hour workshop, learn how to implement a cutting 
edge online mindfulness curriculum for ages 5-18. 

ELEMENTARY 





PALACE 9 CINEMAS 


The Fault in Our Stars 

Maleficent 
Maleficent 3D 
A Million Ways to 
Die in the West 

X-Men: Days of Future Past 


Maleficent 
Maleficent 30 

Friday 13 — thursday 79 

‘How to Train Your Dragon 2 3D 

Maleficent 

Maleficent 3D 


THE SAVOY THEATER 




Friday 13 — thursday 19 


Blended 

A Million Ways to 
Die in the West 

The Other Woman 

Friday 73 — thursday 19 

Die in the West 

WELDEN THEATRE 


'How to Train Your Dragon 2 3D 

Maleficent 3D 
A Million Ways to 
Die in the West 


Maleficent 3D 
A Million Ways to 
Die in the West 

Past in 3D 

Friday 13 — thursday 19 

Maleficent 
Maleficent 3D 
A Million Ways to 
Die in the West 


S27-7B88. 

A Million Ways to 
Die in the West 

Friday 13 — thursday 19 

The Fault in Our Stars 

‘Howto Train Your Dragon 2 3D 
Maleficent 


I LOOK UP SHOWTIMES ON YOUR PHONE! 


SHOWTIMES. PLUS OTHER NEARBY RESTAURANTS. CLUB DATES, EVENTS AND MORE. 


VOLUNTEERS NEEDED 


Everyone deserves 
safe drinking water 

Help us develop a vaccine against water-borne disease. 

We are looking for healthy adults 
aged 46-64 years. 

4 outpatient visits and 2 follow up 
phone calls over 6 months 
Volunteers are eligible for up to 
$275 in compensation 







= MOVIE CLIPS = 


NEIGHBORS**** Seth Rogen and Rose Byrne 

THE OTHER WOMAN 1/2 * Three women who 

Waldau. (109 min. PG-13| 

X-MEN: DAYS OF FUTURE PAST***l/2 Bryan 


NEW ON VIDEO 

JACK RYAN: SHADOW RECRUIT**l/2 Chris Pine 

NON-STOP***l/2 How does Liam Neeson kick 

TIM'S VERMEER****l/2 Penn and Teller bring us 


® National Life 
X' V\ Croup 

go&FEST 



Headlined by 

ERIC HUTCHINSON 

Also featuring 

Patrick Fitzsimmons Trio, 
The Cordon Stone Band, 
Pale Cowboy, and 
PaDulabaum 


When: Saturday, July 19 
from 1pm - 9pm 

Where: The lawn of 
National Life Group. 

1 National Life Drive, 
Montpelier, VT 


Enjoy a day of music, food, kids’ 
fun and of course, doing good. | 


Admission: Free with 
a $20 parking fee 


lfflhulture 

^^^■VERMONT ARTS NEWS + VIEWS 


More movies! 

Film series, events and 
Festivals at venues other 
than cinemas can be found 
in the calendar section. 


MOVIES YOU MISSED 

BY MARGOT HARRISON 
Did you miss: HANK AND ASHA 






In the Movies You Missed & More feature every 
Friday, I review movies that were too weird, 
too cool, too niche or too terrible for Vermont's 
multiplexes. 



Should you catch up with them on DVD or VOD. or keep missing them? 


WHAT I’M WATCHING 


This week I'm watching: MV DARLING 
CLEMENTINE 


My Darling Clementine . John Ford's brilliant 1946 


One career ago, I was a professor of film studies. 
I gave that up to move to Vermont and write for 
Seven Days, but movies wil I always been my 
first love. 



in this feature, published every Saturday here on Live Culture, I write about the films I'm 
currently watching and connect them to film history and art. 


READ THESE EACH WEEK ON THE LIVE CULTURE BLOG AT 

sevendaysvt.com/liveculture 


Benefiting the Cancer Patient Fund at Central VT Medical Center 

More info at DoGoodFest.com 

CD 

point SEVEN DAYS 

National Life Group® is a trade name representing various affiliates, which offer a variety of 

financial service products. 

69651 MKli 4 Q 7 (o 6 l 4 ) 



Reduce. Recycle. 


Did you knowyou can 
recycle your used compact fluorescent 
bulbs and fluorescent tubes? 





fun stuff 


MORE FUN! STRAIGHT DOPE (P.28), 
CROSSWORD (P.C-5), & CALCOKU & SUDOKU (P.C-7) 



LULU EIGHTBALL 




! CARLOSt; 


1 not very i 


possible ■ 


TRUSTED CONFIDANT 


OF CAMOUFLAGE. 


> BACKYARD. 


AKE POSSCSSCS 






NEWS QUIRKS 


' ROLAND SWEET \ 


Curses, Foiled Again 

After two people reported being maced 
and robbed by two men, police in 
Anchorage, Alaska, quickly nabbed one 
suspect. While searching for the other 
one, officers spotted a man who ap- 
peared in distress, "with tears and mucus 
running down his face.” When they 
questioned him, they determined that he 
wasn’t a victim but the second suspect, 
Matthew Aaron Campbell, 20, who had 
accidentally maced himself. (Anchorage's 
KTUU-TV) 

Police chasing a stolen car in Port St. 
Lucie, Fla., said that the car came to 
a sudden halt after it collided with an 
alligator. “It’s pretty unimaginable that 
police officers would be at this point in 
time looking for these suspects,” Detec- 
tive Keith Boham said after driver Calvin 
Rodriguez and two others in the car were 
arrested, “and that an alligator unfortu- 
nately just happens to cross the road and 
assist us in catching these criminals.” 
(West Palm Beach’s WPTV-TV) 

E-Oaths 

Suzi LeVine, 44, became the first U.S. am- 
bassador to be sworn in on an e-reader. 
The new diplomatic representative to 
Switzerland and Liechtenstein took the 
oath of office by placing her hand on a 
Kindle Touch whose screen displayed a 
digital copy of the Constitution. Earlier 
this year, New York’s Nassau County 
Executive Edward Mangano was sworn 
in for his second term by taking the oath 
of office on a digital Bible when a printed 
copy could not be located. Later, four 


New Jersey firefighters we 
simultaneously placing the 
an iPad with the Bible 
app open. ( Washington 
Post) 


him, officers returned 
him to the Sacramento 
Countv Jail. (Sacra- 
mento’s KCRA-TV) 


Unclear on the 
Concept 

Carlos Bueno Mir, 

49, called 911 in West 
Palm Beach, Fla., but 
refused to state the na- 
ture of his emergency. 

Police who responded 
said he told them that 
he called because his wife had “thrown 
out his beer.” After being warned not to 
call unless he had a real emergency, Bue- 
no Mir proceeded to phone 911 six more 
times in the next four hours to complain 
about his wife touching his beer. Police 
finally arrested him. (West Palm Beach’s 
WPBF-TV) 

British police reported receiving an 
emergency call from a Birmingham wom- 
an complaining about the way a vendor 
put sprinkles on her ice cream. "He put 
bits on one side and none on the other,” 
she said. "He’s refusing to give me mv 
money back and saying I've got to take it 
like that.” (BBC News) 

Foodie of the Week 

At-large parolee Mark Royal, 51, led 
police on a high-speed chase from Sacra- 
mento, Calif., to Auburn, about 35 miles 
away, where he pulled over at the Placer 
County Jail and surrendered. He told po- 


Drinking-Class 
Hero 

Damon Tobias Exum, 
37, hit a police cruiser 
in Dunwoody, Ga., but 
kept on driving. The 
officer gave chase, 

Sgt. Fidel Espinoza 
reported, and pulled Exum over. When 
the officer asked for his license, Exum 
handed him a beer. DUI was just one of 
eight misdemeanor charges. ( Atlanta 
Journal- Constitution) 

When Guns Are Outlawed 

Police responding to a disturbance at a 
home in Lufkin, Texas, accused a woman 
of slapping her sister-in-law in the face 
with a catfish. (Tyler’s KETK-TV) 

Pity the One Percent 

After “affluenza” victim Ethan Couch, 17, 
escaped jail time for killing four people 
and seriously injuring two others while 
driving drunk in a 2013 crash in Fort 
Worth, Texas, his parents also caught a 
break. The state hospital where Couch 
is undergoing rehab treatment as part of 
his sentence costs $715 per day. But the 
facility used a sliding scale to determine 
that millionaires Fred and Tonya Couch 


EXUM HANDED 
HIM A BEER 


need pay only $1,170 per month, leaving 
Texas taxpayers to pony up the balance. 
(Dallas-Fort Worth’s KDFW-TV) 

Surprise Ending 

Shortly after his 1993 Chrysler New 
Yorker was stolen, Derk West of Boon- 
ville, Ind., got a call from a 72-year-old 
man who bought the car for $300. The 
price had made him suspicious that the 
deal was too good to be true, so he looked 
up West, whose name the car thief had 
used to transfer the car's title. West met 
with the older man, who West said “was 
out $300, and he was really upset.” After 
evaluating the situation. West told him 
he could keep the car. “He needed it 
worse than I did,” West said. Meanwhile, 
police identified Donald Grisby, 46, as 
the suspect who stole the car and sold it 
because he signed the receipt with his 
own name and Social Security number. 
(Evansville’s WFIE-TV) 

Relative Success 

Although the U.S. Supreme Court struck 
down mandatory random drug testing in 
public schools, the Massachusetts-based 
medical company Psychemedics inked 
a deal for mandatory drug testing of 
2,820 students at three private schools in 
northeast Ohio by selling the school test- 
ing kits for $40 to $50 per student. One 
of the schools is Cleveland's St. Edward 
High School, run by James Kubacki. His 
brother, Raymond Kubacki, heads Psy- 
chemedics. (Cleveland Scene) 


JEN SORENSEN 




"Did you just say meatball parm?" 





fun stuff 


* NEW COMICS 


DtEP DARK FEARS 



AT SoA'f. . 

pur pencils IN 'fOUjt 
BREAST pocRtT- 


Po»nt-S«pe-^P 


HOURS LAteH ( \WU- You’Ll LOSE AN tit- 
foR£>£T AND YOU'LL And \T won't EVE* 
LDO^ 0OUJN- 6Rca*> B ACV^ 


f 8 >a>n V-RAoSt l®' 1 - 







nectar, a hummingbird sips from a thousand 
flowers every day. As it flaps its wings 70 
times a second, zipping from meal to meal, 
it can fly sideways, backward or forward. If it 
so desires, it can also hover or glide upside- 
down. It remembers every flower it visits and 
knows how long it wil I take before each flower 
will produce a new batch of nectar. To some 
Spanish speakers, hummingbirds are known 
as joyas voladoras. or flying jewels." Now 
take everything I've just said. Aries, and use 
it as a metaphor for who you can be in the 
coming week. 


already ahead of him to gain an even bigger 
advantage. Yet he ultimately won the race, 
rowing with such vigor after the duck incident 
that he finished well ahead of his challenger. 

I foresee a comparable sequence in your life, 
Leo. Being thoughtful and expressing com- 
passion may seem to slow you down, but in 
the end that wont hinder you from achieving 
your goal — and may even help. 

VIRGO (Aug. 23-Sept. 22): In one of her 
"Twenty-One Love Poems" Adrienne Rich 
talks about her old self in the third person. 
The woman who cherished/ her suffering is 
dead. I am her descendant./ I love the scar 
CHECK OUT ROB BREZSNYS EXPANDED WEEKLY I 


and played a role in his estrangement from 
his friends and family. I suspect that you will 
have to deal with at least one Shockley-type 
phenomenon in the coming weeks, Scorpio. 
Will you overlook the bad stuff in order to take 
advantage of the good? Should you? 

SAGITTARIUS (Nov. 22-Dec. 21): Novelist 
Herman Melville wrote that in order to create 
art. "unlike things must meet and mate." Like 
what? "Sad patience" and "joyous energies," 
for example; both of them are necessary, he 
said. "Instinct and study" are crucial ingredi- 
ents, as well as humility and pride, audacity 
"a flame to melt" and a 


PISCES (Feb. 19-March 20): "The art of 
medicine consists in amusing the patient 
while nature cures the disease," said French 
philosopher Francois-Marie Voltaire. That 
principle will be useful for you to invoke in 
the coming weeks. You definitely need to be 
cured, although the "disease" you are suffer- 
ing from is primarily psychospiritual rather 
than strictly physical. Your task will be to 
flood yourself with fun adventures, engag- 
ing stories, and playtime diversions so that 
nature can heal you without the interference 
of your worries and kibitzing. 


0 HOROSCOPES & 


T MESSAGE HOROSCOPES: REALASTROLOGY.COM OR 1-877-873-4888 



Tired of chasing your 
recycling down the street? 

The Bin Genie fits over your recycling bin, doubles its 
volume, then seals it up and puts a handle on it. 


Want your dream home? 

We even have no money down options! 


HomeBridge' 

FINANCIAL SERVICES 


Affordable, durable, 
made in Vermont. 

A perfect gift 
for Father’s Day! 


triptraprecycBng.com 




SEVEN DAYS 
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Introducing: 
Vermonters 

For relationships, dates and flirts: dating.sevendaysvt.com 


W5WPI Aegfai^WSIVEN 

READY FOR THE JOURNEY 


HONEST, CARING AND FRIENDLY 

PASSIONATE, CREATIVE HONEST 


WHIMSICAL ARTIST SEEKING SAME 


a shot! CTVTCountry2012 42. □ 


FREE-SPIRITED SOUL, HONEST. 
LAUGHTER 

NEW TO BURLINGTON 


WHERE'S MY MAN IN UNIFORM? 

ATTRACTIVE ATHLETIC. SHY. GAME 




W5IVEN Aeeki^WEN 

LETS GET OFF THE GRID 

love. Let's Farm, grow. ride. fish. prep. 




CURloUs? 

You read Seven Days, 
these people read 
Seven Days — you 
already have at least 
one thing in common! 

All the action is online. 

Browse more than 
2000 local singles with 
profiles including photos, 
voice messages, habits, 
desires, views and more. 
It's free to place your 
own profile online. 

Don't worry, you'll be 
in good company, 

| 1 See photos of 

this person online. 


LOVE TO LAUGH! 

ARTISTIC MASTERMIND 

I'm told I'm fun-loving. Will tell you 


HILARIOUS. FRIENDLY. ENERGETIC 

possible. iloveelephantsl2, 27. Cl 


DROP THE TAILGATE 

BEER? ADVENTURE? OUTSIDE? YES! 

(e. runvtBB 26. d 
ITS ALL IN THE SMILE 

IViEN sEEhlAlG W5ME.N 

WITTY. HONEST. CARING 


FOXY YOGA GODDESS LOVING LIFE! 

MUSIC LOVER. DANCER. COOK! 

Would like to find a 
interests. charm2014. 5 


SOUTHERN, PROGRESSIVE FUN- 
LOVING FEMALE 


HEAVY METAL DAD 

not into BBW, sorry, bthibodeau, 35, 0 
WORK. PLAY. ENJOY LIFE 


FREE-RANGE FARM BOY 

LAID-BACK. COOL, FUN TIMES 

FUN AND OPEN-MINDED 

STAY HEALTHY ENJOY LIFE 


more than inside. builderSOO. 52 
TIME TRAVELER SEEKS COMPANION 

start? Regeneration802. 44. d 
OUTDOOR TYPE THAT CAN COOK 

HONEST. RESPECTFUL HARDWORKING 

HollowWoods.Echo. 68. CD 




TO UNITE & DELIGHT 

Straight fit and handsome 150 


A VERMONTER BY CHOICE 

EASYGOING. OPEN-MINDED. DYNAMIC 




JUST LOOKING .... 

1/2 utilities. MydogMax. 52. d 


WEARING MANY HATS 

Michael’s Col lege, class of 2005, with 
a BA in fine arts/theater, and I work 

Old North End. If you would like to 







POOL AT THREE NEEDS 

Three Needs. You: Woman. Me: Man. 4912224 
ZOOEY DESCHANELS SUNGLASSES 

to grab coffee? When: Friday, June 6. 2014. Where: 
Downtown Mall. You: Man. Me: Woman. 1912223 

DO YOU COME HERE OFTEN? 

August First. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0912222 
VOLUNTEER AT NECKA 

lunch? Drinks? When: Thursday. June 5. 2014. 
Where: Newport. You: Woman. Me: Man. 4912220 

YOU CALLED YOURSELF JACK 

again) When: Tuesday, April 22, 2014. Where: 

Moss Glen Falls. You: Man. Me: Woman. 1912219 

FAHC FOOT CLINIC TILLEY DRIVE 

Tuesday. June 3. 2014. Where: FAHC Orthopedics 
on Tilley Drive. You: Woman. Me: Man. 4912218 

MARCUS LOOKING FOR MARLEY 

Where: I Spys. You: Man. Me: Woman. 4912217 
BLUE-EYED BEAUTY. SL 

Colchester. You: Woman. Me: Man. 4912216 
LUNCHTIME BREAK ON DORSET STREET 

on Dorset Street Wondering if you'd like to 

TOM'S TIKI BAR SAT. NIGHT 

Saturday. May 31. 2014. Where: Tom's Tiki 
Bar. You: Woman. Me: Man. 4912214 

LILLY. HEAD OF THE MEADOW 

Cod. You: Woman. Me: Man. 4912213 


isPb 


■ I W Mv If you've been 
spied, go online 
^ to contact your 

admirer! 

dating.sevendaysvt.com 


PEE IN AN INDOOR PLANT 




Killington. You: Woman. Me: Woman. 4912212 
LUNCHING ALONE AT STONE SOUP 

Stone Soup. You: Man. Me: Woman. 4912210 
SUNSHINE AND BUTTERFLIES 

You: Woman. Me: Man. 4912209 
GEEK SQUAD AT MCGUILLICUDDY'S 


Sunday. May 25. 2014. Where: McGuillicuddy's 
Williston. You: Man. Me: Woman. 4912208 


WINDJAMMER. UPPER DECK. TUESDAY NIGHT 

Windjammer. You: Woman. Me: Man. 4912207 
LUCKY (GUY) NEXT DOOR 

say hello. When: Tuesday. May 27. 2014. Where: 
Lucky Next Door. You: Man. Me: Man. 4912206 

SYNERGY YOGA WITH JAMES 


BLUE BIRD COFFEE SHOP 

Saturday, May 24, 2014. Where: Blue Bird 
Coffee Shop. You: Woman. Me: Man. 4912203 

FARMER IN A FLANNEL 

When: Wednesday, May 21, 2014. Where: South 
Royatton. You: Man. Me: Woman. 4912202 

CUTE BANK TELLER IN WILLISTON 

When: Thursday. May 22. 2014. Where: 
Williston. You: Woman. Me: Man. 4912201 

FLATTERING FLETCHER ALLEN LAB TECH 

When: Tuesday, May 20, 2014. Where: Fletcher 
Allen. You: Man. Me: Woman. 4912200 

MR POSTMAN ON WALNUT 

When: Wednesday. May 21. 2014. Where: 
Walnut St You: Man. Me: Woman. 4912199 

WHISKEY AGAINST HUMANITY! 

When: Saturday, May 17, 2014. Where: Corner 
of Clarke. You: Woman. Me: Man. 4912198 


yoga class. You: Man. Me: Woman. 4912205 
BUILT TO SPILL/HIGHER GROUND 

Higher Ground. You: Woman. Me: Man. 4912204 


PAINTING AND BURRITOS! 


World Tortilla. You: Woman. Me: Man. 4912197 
HOLDING UP THE POST OFFICE 

Post Office. You: Woman. Me: Man. 4912196 
MUSTACHIOED YOUNG LADY AT SPIELPALAST 

Man When: Saturday, May 17. 2014. Where: 
Spielpalast. You: Woman. Me: Man. 4912195 


CUTE GREEN MOUNTAIN CROSSFIT BABE! 


CrossFit. You: Woman. Me: Man. 4912194 


CUMBERLAND FARMS. COLCHESTER 

Mike's. You: Woman. Me: Woman. 4912193 


SHOOTING STAR 

a walk. When: Sunday, May 18, 2014. Where: 
North St. You: Woman. Me: Man. 4912191 

SATURDAY NIGHT BOOKSTORE GODDESS 


When: Saturday. May 17, 2014. Where: Crow 
Bookshop. You: Woman. Me: Man. 4912190 


CURLY HAIRED BRUNETTE AT SPIELPALAST 


When: Saturday. May 17, 2014. Where: Burlington 
City Hall. You: Woman. Me: Man. 4912189 

SNEAKY WINE, SNEAKY SMILE 

When: Friday. May 16. 2014. Where: high-end 
burger joint. You: Man. Me: Woman. 4912188 


CURioUs? 

You read Seven Days, these 
people read Seven Days — 
you already have at least 
one thing in common! 

All the action is online. 

Browse more than 2000 local 
singles with profiles including 
photos, voice messages, habits, 
desires, views and more. 

It's free to place your own 
profile online. Don't worry, 
you'll be in good company, 

| 1 See photos of 

this person online. 




It’S The Point’s 

W&RLD TOUR! 


Listen for your chance to win a trip o 

The Outside Lands Festival in San Francisco, ^ 3 

Tom Petty & the Heartbreakers 

IO aS M onkeys, The Killers and dozens more! 

Tune in for your chance to win and all the details 
or check our website at pointfm.com. 


104.7 and 93.3 in Burlington 

104.7 and 100.3 in Montpelier 

95.7 in the Northeast Kingdom 
103.1 & 107.7 in The Upper Valley 


7//e.Pf 

point \ 

■ Independent Radio 



The 

New 

Athletic. 

by American Apparel' 


Meet Mike. 
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